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Don’t Feel Sorry for Teachers! 


EDGAR DALE 
In the News Letter 


BY AY what you will about radio, 
movies, and press—it’s the teacher 
in the classroom that counts. You 
can have the very best equipment, 
but if the teacher doesn’t know how 
to use it you haven’t accomplished 
very much,” writes a reader. “Why 
don’t you write something about the 
present plight of the teachers, the 
vast number who have left the pro- 
fession, the lower quality of those 
now entering?” 

Here’s the editorial. Certainly we 
all agree that artistic products re- 
quire excellent tools and also a 
skilled, creative craftsman. But 
when and how can we do some- 
thing about increasing the number 
of artist teachers in the classroom? 

Although much of our editorial- 
izing about the plight of teachers 
shows a laudable interest in the 
problem, nevertheless it misses the 
main point. We shouldn't feel sorry 
for teachers because, in the long 
tun, teachers can take care of them- 
selves. Three hundred and fifty 
thousand did it by leaving the pro- 
fession during the war. Two groups 
of teachers remain: first, the weak, 
inefficient ones who care little about 
teaching but apparently cannot do 


better outside the field; and second, 


the excellent teachers—some well 


Edgar Dale is Director of the Bu- 
reau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. Re- 
ported from the News Letter, XII 
(December, 1946), 4 pp. 


paid, others poorly paid—who love 
children and young people. 

Teachers are increasingly taking 
care of themselves either by leaving 
the profession or working actively 
to influence public opinion toward 
increased salaries for teachers. If 
they fail to secure adequate salaries, 
still more teachers will leave and 
we shall have more teachers in our 
schools who can neither do nor 
teach. 

But it is the children who cannot 
take care of themselves. Won’t we 
be sounder in our thinking if we 
feel sorry for them? Let us ask 
what happened to the children who 
were taught by the 7100 under- 
trained teachers certificated last year 
by the State of Ohio. The answer is 
quite clear. Millions of school- 
children taught by these teachers 
are getting a poor start in life. 

Children are finding too often 
that schools are dull places where 
external rewards must be provided 
as incentives for learning—that 
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learning is not rich and joyous in 
itself, but that it must be rewarded 
by prizes in the form of marks, it 
must be forced by threats to be 
kept after school, it is accompanied 
by a whole host of practices that 
should have been abandoned years 
ago. 
Let us also feel sorry for parents 
whose children do not experience 
the growth in personality that comes 
when the school works intelligently 
with the home to meet the child’s 
need for affection, for security, for 
increased achievement, for sharing 
happily with others. 

Let’s feel sorry also for com- 
munities doomed in the future to 
the bungling and inept leadership 
which will come from the kinds of 
schools taught by unskilled and 
undertrained teachers. A friend of 
mine who recently visited an ex- 
cellent high school in the South 
reported that the women under 30 
who were the active workers in the 
community were largely the gradu- 
ates of one high school in that city, 
a school that had done an able and 
conscientious job of education for 
community service. This should be 
the pattern of the future. 

But what can we do about it? 
First of all, our teachers should be 
recruited from the ablest persons in 
our society—not only the ablest in 
intellect, but ablest in character, 
possessing a genuine affection for 
young people. Only the best is good 
enough. 

We aren’t even approximating 
this right now. Usually those in the 
teachers college in a university 
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rank below medicine, engineering, 
law, liberal arts. For a nation to 
plan to lead in international life 
when its teachers are not recruited 
from the most able is like trying to 
raise yourselves by your bootstraps 
while standing in a cellar. 

If teaching is important to the 
future of America, and if parents 
and taxpayers will so regard it, then 
our basic problem is solved. Our 
communities should work up at 
least as much enthusiasm for a good 
first-grade teacher as they work up 
for a good football coach. 

The esteem in which teaching 
and education are held by the 
American public is found in these 
comparative expenditures: Prior to 
the war we spent about 3 percent of 
our income on public education. In 
1946 we spent 1.4 percent, the 
lowest in history. Today our annual 
cost for public education is $17 per 
person; for tobacco, $19; for al- 
cohol, $51; and for cosmetics, $15. 

These are cold statistics. Let's 
talk about people. 

1. A young chap came into my 
office just after returning from the 
Army. He said that his industrial- 
arts teaching job was being offered 
him at $2200, his former salary. 
The person hired as his substitute 
was paid $2500. Should he return 
or take a Veterans Administration 
job paying around $3200? 

2. An English teacher is getting 
$3000—the top salary for teachers 
in his school system and one 
reached by slightly less than 8 pet- 
cent of Ohio teachers. He ‘is mat- 
ried, has two children, lives fru- 
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gally. He works as a mechanic 
during the summer instead of going 
to summer school or traveling. 

There is no more dispirited, dis- 
couraged group of teachers in 
America today than the older men 
teachers in high schools which have 
not yet raised salaries to a profes- 
sional level. At their age they can- 
not make a major shift in their 
profession and are caught helpless. 
They try to earn extra money. One 
system gave employment to some of 
its men teachers by providing paint- 
ing jobs during the summer. The 
richest nation in the world compels 
some of its ablest teachers to seek 
handy-man employment in summer. 

If the taxpayers and parents of 
America want professional teach- 
ing, they will have to pay a profes- 
sional salary. And when they do 
pay a professional salary, they must 
demand and get professional teach- 
ing. We can then actively compete 
with law, medicine, and industry in 
inducing the ablest young people to 
enter our profession. 

If we are to have professional 
teaching, we must have professional 
equipment. Not one school in ten is 
adequately equipped with library 
books, maps, globes, models, mock- 
ups, simple scientific apparatus, 
films, projectors, photographs, ex- 
hibits, radios, recordings. 

If we are to have professional 
teaching, we must have professional 
preparation for that teaching. The 
material we teach doesn’t function 
adequately for the teacher on the 


job either because we teach too 
much too soon, or because we de- 
pend on the possibility of a later 
transfer from books to actual 
practice—something which we con- 
demn in our courses in psychology. 

One of our most fundamental 
changes in teaching education will 
come with a sharp increase in 
“inservice” education. The young 
teacher in her first job and the older 
teacher both need the specialized 
help that can be given by a teacher- 
education institution. 

What can we promise the tax- 
payer and parent for the increased 
sums of money he will pay? We 
can say to him that children will be 
happier in school, that they will 
learn to read better, learn the art 
of working with their fellow stu- 
dents, develop a real sense of obli- 
gation not only to their school but 
also to their city, their state, and 
their nation. We can promise a 
more intelligent, happier home life, 
not merely through the education 
of children, but through a wise 
program of community education. 
We can promise a sharp improve- 
ment in the mental and physical 
health of our nation. 

If, as the charter of UNESCO 
avers, “wars begin in the minds of 
men,” why don’t we start working 
with these minds when they are 
immature, flexible? Why don’t we 
start right now using the schools 
to help build a world that is willing 
to do what is necessary to achieve 


_ world-wide peace and security? 
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What About Phonics? 


NILA BANTON SMITH 
In the NEA Journal 


alr was a patriotic purpose 
which first escorted phonics into 
the schools. Noah Webster, who 
was gravely concerned about the 
diversity of dialects spoken in 
young America, conceived the plan 
of teaching all children to sound 
letters in words as a means of uni- 
fying the language of a country in 
which unity meant future existence. 
So he introduced phonics in his 
Blue Back Speller. But eventually 
phonics and patriotism parted ways, 
with phonics continuing on under 
the sponsorship of pedagogy. Now 
and then phonics has been frowned 
on and has receded to the back- 
ground for a time, only to emerge 
again, apparently with renewed 
strength. At present phonics is ex- 
periencing one of these fresh surges 
of popularity. Can this revived em- 
phasis be justified in the simple 
phenomenon of an historical cycle 
repeating itself? Or are there sound 
educational reasons for it? 

The conviction that the right 
kind of phonics instruction will im- 
prove reading arises from the opin- 
ion of teachers who speak in terms 
of their personal experiences in 
teaching phonics to children and 
from the results of scientific inves- 
tigations which have proved that 
phonics is effective in developing 
independence in word recognition. 

So it seems that there are sound 
educational reasons for teaching 
phonics, but not the type which 


Nila Banton Smith is Professor of 

Education, University of Southern 

California, Los Angeles. Reported 

from the National Education Asso- 

ciation Journal, XXXV (Novem- 
ber, 1946), 486-87. 


Webster used in his Blue Back 
Speller, or which McGuffey used in 
his New Eclectic Readers. Philoso- 
phy, psychology, and scientific in- 
vestigations in reading have yielded 
a rich harvest during the last 25 
years. The teaching of phonics has 
changed accordingly. 

For one thing, child psychology 
has clearly pointed out the wisdom 
of recognizing growth stages in 
child life at which it is most ap- 
propriate to introduce certain skills. 
Applied to phonics, we have come 
to the realization that there is such 
a thing as phonic readiness. Recent 
investigations indicate that the child 
reaches the maturity level at which 
he can most successfully make inde- 
pendent use of formal phonics 
when he is seven years old men- 
tally, which period normally falls 
in the second grade. 

It does not follow, however, that 
nothing should be done about 
phonics until second grade. A 
strong preparatory program should 
be provided throughout the first 
gtade to bring the child to such a 
state of maturation in regard to 
phonics that he will be able to 
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make wide and independent use of 
his letter sounds in attacking new 
words in the second grade. At no 
time should the preparatory work 
be forced beyond a degree com- 
mensurate with the child’s psycho- 
logical development. 

Another important bit of infor- 
mation which has gradually evolved 
is that phonics is a complex process 
made up of several separate and 
distinct abilities. First, children 
must develop visual discrimination. 
They must become keenly sensitive 
to the appearance of phonic ele- 
ments within words. Then they 
must learn to associate a certain 
sound with each phonic element, 
which is auditory discrimination. 

Children must learn as a third 
step the delicate art of blending 
sounds in working out the natural 
pronunciation of words. The final 
step is contextual application. This 
calls for the combined use of visual 
discrimination, auditory discrimina- 
tion, and blending as applied in 
attacking new words encountered 
in context. 

Specific techniques and practice 
should be provided for developing 
each of these different abilities so 
that complete, well-rounded compe- 
tency will result. 

Other changes have taken place 
in recent years. Modern philosophy 
and psychology disapprove memori- 
zation of isolated elements without 
a knowledge of their function or 
application to the situation in 
which they are to be used. This de- 
scribes the type of phonics instruc- 
tion that consists of flash-card 


exercises in which children give the 
sounds of isolated phonic elements 
and memorize long lists of “family 
words,” 

The modern concept of method 
in phonics may be characterized by 
two words—functional and con- 
textual. This means that phonics 
should be taught in close connec- 
tion with needs in the reading les- 
son so that children may make im- 
mediate and functional use of the 
results of this teaching, and it 
means that an abundance of prac- 
tice should be given in applying 
phonic knowledge to attacking new 
words in contextual settings. 

Phonics has been a fetish in 
teaching word recognition for so 
long that phonics and word recog- 
nition are practically synonymous 
terms in the thinking of many peo- 
ple. Teachers commonly speak of 
teaching phonics when they are 
really referring to the entire word- 
recognition program which em- 
braces phonics as just one of the 
word-getting techniques. 

Another technique of high po- 
tency is the study of word structure. 
Among its possibilities we might 
mention two simple types of word 
analyses: finding two known words 
within a new compound word and 
finding a smaller known word 
within another word. 

If children are taught to look for 
known words within other words, it 
is amazing how frequently this sim- 
ple help will give them just the 
needed cue in recognizing a new 


word. 


The major function of the study 
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of word structure, however, is to 
aid children in recognizing the vari- 
ant forms of stem words, variant 
forms made by adding endings such 
as d, ed, es, ing; by adding prefixes 
such as be, un, re; or by omitting 
one or more letters to form con- 
tractions such as wouldn't, we'll. 
Because of the difficulty which such 
variant forms cause, it is extremely 
important to provide a carefully 
planned program taking into ac- 
count the several different types of 
word variants. Such a program, if 
effectively taught, takes second 
place only to phonics itself in con- 
tribution to development of inde- 
pendence in word recognition. 
There are other methods of at- 
tacking new words which are used 
with success by children either in- 
dependently of phonics or as sup- 
plements to phonics. The use of 
context or meaning clues is a word- 
getting technique which serves both 
children and adults well. We sup- 
ply in our reading vocabulary a 
word which is already in our speak- 
ing vocabulary because it completes 
the meaning of a printed sentence. 
Another aid is the use of picture 
clues. The picture of a noun or the 
action of a character which accom- 
panies text on a page often gives 
the child a clue to the new word. 


Additional clues frequently are 
given to new words through use of 
pictures that convey plot implica- 
tions which cannot be carried in the 
text because of limitations of the 
reading vocabulary. Picture clues, 
like context clues, need to be 
checked by other methods of attack, 

Configuration, or the general ap- 
pearance of words, has a strong in- 
fluence on word recognition. One 
teacher included grasshopper in a 
group of flash-card words she was 
using with her beginning readers. 
One day she traced the outline 
shape of grasshopper and _ substi- 
tuted this outline for the word 
itself. The children recognized the 
word-shape just as readily as when 
all of the letters were apparent. 

The functional, contextual type 
of phonics has proved itself to be 
highly effective in developing inde- 
pendence in word attack and for 
this reason is deserving of the pres- 
ent emphasis which it is receiving. 
Let us be sure, however, to extend 
both our thinking and practice to 
include liberal provision for other 
effectual aids. No one technique is 
infallible. We need to teach several 
methods of attack to serve differ- 
ent types of words and contex- 
tual situations and to use as checks 
one against the other. 


THE Rye, N. Y., public schools literally give pupils a rec- 


ord of their progress. 


Phonograph recordings are made 


from time to time of their oral reading and are played back 
so the students can tell how they're doing. 
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Attitudes of Goodwill Can Be Built 


in Elementary-School Living 


AGNES SNYDER 
In Learning W orld Goodwill in the Elementary School 


ASIC to the development of 
international and intercultural un- 
derstanding and relationships is the 
development of attitudes of good- 
will. Even though amicable be- 
havior may exist, if the attitudes 
behind the behavior are antagonis- 
tic, there can be no dependence on 
either the continuation or the con- 
sistency of the behavior. The sig- 
nificance of attitudes in coloring 
our perception of the world and de- 
termining the direction our be- 
havior takes in satisfying our wants 
takes it imperative that the school 
deal fundamentally with them. But 
the problem of developing attitudes 
of goodwill is difficult. The atti- 
tudes themselves are elusive and in- 
tangible. Before a child enters the 
elementary school much of his basic 
personality structure is already de- 
termined; we lack established tech- 
niques in the development of atti- 
tudes. 

Certain things that we have 
learned about attitudes give us some 
help in our efforts to guide their 
development in children. Attitudes 
are contagious. From earliest in- 
fancy we assimilate attitudes from 
our surroundings just as we take 
on patterns of speech. And these 
early attitudes are most terrifyingly 
persistent. Attitudes are the result, 


primarily, of a series of related ex- ' 


periences. Sharp emotional experi- 


Agnes Snyder teaches at the Coop- 
erative School for Teachers and the 
Mills School, New York City. Re- 
ported from Learning World Good- 
will in the Elementary School, 
Twenty-fifth Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Elementary-School 
Principals of the NEA. Washing- 
ton: The Department, 1946. 12-22. 


ences, however, may modify atti- 
tudes already formed and initiate 
new ones. This argues for an edu- 
cation concerned at least as much 
with the emotional life of children 
as with the intellectual. 

Facts are needed to rationalize 
attitudes and behavior, but facts 
alone cannot be depended on to 
create desirable attitudes or be- 
havior. The search for truth does 
not necessarily carry with it the 
willingness to abide by its findings 
or to use them for worthy purposes. 
The concern of education is with 
the weaving of information, atti- 
tudes, and action into a total per- 
sonality structure. 

Attitudes develop from diffuse 
and generalized feelings toward the 
differentiated and the specialized. 
In the beginning we like what satis- 
fies our wants; we dislike what in- 
terferes with the satisfaction of our 
wants. It is a long and hard road 
we must travel before we are able, 
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little by little, to move out from 
pure selfreference toward some de- 
gree of identification of our wants 
with those of others. Those who 
guide children along this road must 
be very clear as to the attitudes 
they would have children form and 
the objects to which those attitudes 
would be attached. The attitudes 
one has toward self, in large meas- 
ure, determine the attitudes one has 
toward others. It is the person who 
is afraid of himself who is afraid of 
others; the one who is full of self- 
doubt who is suspicious of others. 

Finally, attitudes, like all other 
phenomena of human behavior, de- 
rive their characteristics from the 
total pattern of behavior—the total 
pattern of the individual and the 
total pattern of the environment of 
which he is a part. Attitudes have 
to be studied in the very compli- 
cated context of the individual in 
his societal setting. 

The nature of the elementary- 
school child. — Fundamentally, the 
six- to twelve-year-olds are still 
highly selfcentered individuals 
moving only slowly in the latter 
part of the period toward anything 
resembling altruism or idealism. 
They learn very largely through the 
specific and concrete, and their in- 
terests are, for the most part, the 
immediate. Increasingly the opinion 
of their peers is highly valued, 
more so in the later years than that 
of even loved adults. They under- 
stand little, and care less, for the 
subtleties of motives, but take the 
deed at its face value. They become 
more and more concerned with fair 


play, but it is their interpretation 
of fair play, according to the rules 
of the game. They want to learn. 
They tend to differentiate between 
work and play more sharply than 
they will later. They are loyal, but 
not so much to principle as to 
group. Their codes and rituals are 
of their own making. 

The child enters the elementary 
school with the pattern of his per- 
sonality structure already clearly 
defined but there are wide individ- 
ual variations in quantity and qual- 
ity in all these characteristics. The 
task is to recognize the strengths 
and limitations of the six-to-twelve 
age range and to work with refer- 
ence to these in building attitudes 
of intercultural and international 
goodwill. 

Since attitudes toward self play 
so important a part in the develop- 
ment of attitudes toward others and 
the elementary-school child is still 
centered in self, the first emphasis 
should be placed on helping chil- 
dren to like themselves, to feel 
confidence in themselves, to be sure 
of their individual place in the 
group. The basic approach to build- 
ing up a wholesome attitude toward 
self at this point is physical. The 
elementary school should include 
opportunity to develop physical 
skills and to enjoy them. 

Avid for facts, the child finds 
this preeminently a time for learn- 
ing. In building attitudes of good- 
will the teacher finds this a good 
time for learning facts about the 
cultures and nationalities of the 
earth. But the burden of selection, 
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_ organization, and sound interpreta- 
tion of material is on the teacher. 
And in none of these functions 
must he overdo. Always he must re- 

member that facts are subordinate 
to the attitudes they engender, to 
the action they initiate. 

The tendency for groups to be- 
come increasingly permanent in 
character, combined with the desire 
for the specific and tangible, makes 
the group project a_ particularly 
valuable means for the develop- 
ment of goodwill. The children’s 
limited experience and knowledge 
suggest that group action of a so- 
cial nature be kept within the 
bounds of a child’s understanding, 
that it cover a wide variety of in- 
terests, and that, in general, it be 
directed toward rather than against 
something. Teachers who realize 
the importance of action and of an 
early start in community participa- 
tion in the educative process some- 
times have a tendency to plunge 
children into social problems be- 
yond their depth. Elementary-school 
children who are confronted with 
such problems as crime and delin- 
quency and are expected to do 
something about them are all too 
often frustrated, lose heart, and 
ate spoiled for the vigorous action 
these problems demand of them 
when they are older. 

But action there must be if chil- 
dren are to grow into mature in- 
dividuals who never hesitate to act 
in the interest of human justice. 
The kind of action suitable is indi- 
cated by the interest of the chil- 
dren in the immediate present, in 
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their own face-to-face world. A ten- 
year-old group, for example, right- 
ly took action when the one Negro 
in the class was refused admission 
to the elevator of an apartment 
house where he had been invited 
by a classmate. Fighting the battle 
for justice opened up the whole 
problem of racial discrimination 
for the children. Since that incident, 
though a year has passed and they 
are with another teacher, they have 
fought a number of similar battles. 
The emotional shock of the treat- 
ment accorded to one of their own 
good companions and the fact that 
the emotion was channeled into 
effective action combined to initi- 
ate an attitude that will be difficult 
to eradicate. But the teacher did not 
permit this interest to develop mor- 
bidly nor did he encourage the 
children to take the whole race 
problem on their young shoulders. 
Instead, other interests were en- 
couraged. 

Experiences directed toward the 
development of goodwill should 
take children far and wide into 
acquaintance with as many cultural 
and national groups as possible. 
Not single trips to one place but 
many visits to the same place and 
the same people are necessary in 
developing appreciation of the 
common humanity beneath the dif- 
ferences in people. 

There is a negative side to the 
“groupness” of elementary-school 
children. In their intense loyalty 


‘to their own group, gang, class, 


or school, they often become an 
in-group closed to the outsider. 
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Where this condition exists it gen- 
erally means that the group has 
lived too much to itself. Participa- 
tion in interschool activities, in fes- 
tivals, in exchange of visits are im- 
portant at this period. As for the 
excluded child, the teacher can best 
help him by seeing that his 
strengths come into play as rapidly 
as possible so that he can make 
for himself a place in the group 
in terms of his own worthiness. 
For the group itself the teacher can 
do much by appealing to its own 
sense of fair play. 

The desire for ritual in club and 
gang life offers a fertile field in 
working for the development of 
healthy emotion through shared art 
experiences. These children should 
work out their experiences in dra- 
matic form; they should sing to- 
gether lustily. Emotional literature, 
stirring stories of other cultural 
gtoups, brave deeds of representa- 
tives of other nations strike an 
answering chord. Often groups 
adopt their heroes as their own. 

All this assumes a very active 
classroom. The day needs to be so 
full of things to be done that chil- 
dren come to school charged with 
eagerness to map out the day so 
that jobs will be well done. Good- 
will is developed among the chil- 
dren as their ability to do the dif- 
ferent jobs is discovered. Here is 
the beginning of the realization 
that human nature varies, but that 
abilities are not confined to any 
one kind of group; that economic 
status, racial background, and cul- 
tural roots have little to do with 
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specific abilities of individuals. It 
is through the daily business of 
living that children learn goodwill 
toward themselves and others and 
thus lay the foundation for good- 
will toward more and different 
kinds of individuals. 

Some characteristics of contem. 
porary society. — To what extent 
is the world outside the classroom 
favorable or inimical to the de. 
velopment of attitudes of good- 
will? 


cessation of hostilities does not 
mean that the cumulative conflicts 
behind World War II have been 
resolved. This means that the teach- 
er needs so clear a perception of 
the evolutionary character of all 
life, so firm a determination to be 
one with those forces that make 
for a better life for increasing num- 
bers of people, so courageous in at- 
tacking each new problem as it 


rises that the contagion of his atti- | 


tudes will spread to his pupils. 

It is an age of propaganda. 
Technological development has fa- 
cilitated communication to so great 
an extent that what should be 4 


Events clearly indicate that the | 


valuable tool too often becomes 4 | 
terrifying weapon. Words are easi- | 


ly spoken; they pour over us like | 


a relentless flood in circulars, pam- | 
phlets, posters, newspapers, books. j 


It is necessary to teach children to 
be discriminating, to face the fac 
that much that they read and hear 
is not true. Children need to be 
taught the scientific approach. Pet 
haps most difficult to handle is 
what might be called negative prop 
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aganda through the omission of sig- 
nificant data or through partial 
treatment of a subject. Textbooks 
are particularly at fault here. No 
one can deny the progress made in 
the accuracy and quality of text- 
books, but publishing houses must 
produce texts that will sell. 

This is also a period character- 
ized by phenomenal efforts to re- 
solve differences. The significance 
of the United Nations meetings in 
the total picture of progress is far- 
reaching beyond our imagination. 
Elementary-school children, with 
their group spirit, can easily be led 
under the impact of the conference 
spirit abroad in the world to utilize 
discussion as a major democratic 
technique. 

Another characteristic of our cul- 
ture is stratification. Under eco- 
nomic pressures, cultural, national 
and economic groups tend to cluster 
on the basis of homogeneity in city 
areas. The public school, serving a 
comparatively small area in a con- 
gested district, therefore frequently 
is populated by a homogeneous 


HATE is as conta- 
gious and insidious 
as any disease known 
to man... . An individual is born 
without prejudice. . . . Biased state- 
ments and instruction by an inept 
adult in the home, the school, or 
the church are without doubt the 
main sources of racial, political, so- 
cial, economic, and religious intol- 
erance. The immature mind of the 


child often absorbs dogmatic state- ” 


ments, sweeping generalizations, 
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Hate Is Contagious 


gtoup and may act as a segregating 
rather than an assimilating agency 
in promoting intercultural under- 
standing. Such conditions call for 
great effort on the part of teach- 
ers to help their childen make con- 
tacts with other groups. During 
the war the contrary existed in the 
defense areas. This was an excel- 
lent opportunity for the kind of 
contacts which can be used in de- 
veloping attitudes of goodwill. 

Probably one of the most subtle 
though powerful influences today 
is that unique state of expectancy 
of we know not exactly what that 
has come with the first use of 
atomic energy. Having realized only 
its destructive powers it is diffi- 
cult for us to imagine the life of 
plenty it might bring. Again, it is 
necessary to adjust the terms in 
which we view the possibilities that 
life holds, to keep our imagina- 
tion active so that we will not fail 
to see the possibilities for good 
that this greatest of all powers 
holds, for our attitudes are inevit- 
ably transferred to children. 


and subconscious 
suggestions which 
may make him obsti- 
nate to the dictates of reason for the 
rest of his life. ' 

Education helps to develop the 
only absolute good, which is the 
human good or worth. All other 
values are relative to this main 
goal of humanity. The school can 
serve with proper leadership, aided 
by the home and church.—Peter 
Cannici, in the Phi Delta Kappan. 
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English Education 


S. B. VICKERS 


In the Virginia Journal of Education 


O N April 1, 1944, a revolution 
took place in England. No one 
heard much about it; and even 
now, after two years, the full im- 
plications of the New Education 
Act are not comprehended. The Act 
upset all the previous social bound- 
aries within the country’s school 
system, abolishing “education ac- 
cording to means” and substituting 
“education according to ability.” 
The girls’ high schools and their 
counterparts, the boys’ grammar 
schools, were henceforward to be 
used solely to give a sound liberal 
education to those intellectually 
capable of profiting from it. In the 
past, they had all too frequently 
been hindered in their work by 
having to shelter children attending 
only because their parents felt it 
gave them a social cachet. Thus they 
often had no room for brighter 
children of poorer parents who 
could not pay the school fees, mod- 
est though they were. Of course, 
there had been for many years a 
“scholarship” system, but this filled 
only about 50 percent of the gram- 
mar school places. Now fees are 
abolished in all state-financed 
schools. 

Nor was this the only explosion. 
Previously, although there were na- 
tional scales of pay for teachers, 
there were differences according to 
the type of school in which the 
teaching was done. Now all teach- 
ers, in whatever type of school they 


Rasen Modern School, Lincolnshire, 
England, is at present Exchange 
Teacher at the Newport News, Vir. 
ginia, High School. Reported from 
the Virginia Journal of Education, 
XL (December, 1946), 177-78, 


teach, are to have basic emoluments, 
with increments depending only on 
length of service, posts of special 
responsibility, and academic quali- 
fications. 

The result was a thorough de- 
mocratizing of the English educa- 
tional system—and this, remember, 
was when the government, though 
nominally Coalition, was predom- 
inantly Tory. The present Labor 
government, moreover, has found 
the bill so much to its liking that 
it has enthusiastically pushed for- 
ward with its implementation as 
rapidly as conditions allow. 


What is now the setup of Eng- | 


lish schools? 
1. Nursery and infant schools— 
A child may, if his parents wish, 


go into a nursery school at the age | 


of three, staying there until he is 
five. That is, if there is either 4 
nursery school or department at- 
tached to an infant school in his 
area. At present this is not always 
the case, for there is a shortage both 
of teachers and buildings. While 
there the child will of course not 
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do any stereotyped lessons, but he 
learns to mix with other children 
of his own age, develop good 
habits of courtesy, cleanliness, and 
consideration for others; play games 
in the right spirit; become less de- 
pendent on adult help and so on. 
Then he passes on to the infant- 
school stage which takes him to the 
age of seven or eight. There he 
finds a kindergarten type of edu- 
cation, where play methods lead 
gradually to more formal lessons. 
Drawing, singing, coloring, play- 
acting, games, shopping and similar 
means are used to encourage chil- 
dren to express themselves easily 
and to learn the rudiments of lan- 
guage and arithmetic. 

2. Primary school.—The pupil 
then enters the primary school, 
where his next four or five years 
are spent in absorbing the “tools” 
of education. In the past, primary 
schools have always been the Cin- 
derellas of education, much as the 
grade schools have in America. 
Poorer buildings, less equipment, 
larger classes, and teachers of lower 
professional status have always been 
their hallmark. They still are, but 
schemes for their improvement are 
being worked out. Their task is to 
produce, at the age of 11, a pupil 
reasonably competent in the three 
R’s, who has also had a glimpse 
into the realms of geography, his- 
tory, and science, has absorbed the 
elements of Christian religion, can 
sing and draw, and is as physically 
fit as properly regulated exercises 
and games can make him. 

3. Secondary education —The 


last year in the primary school is 
one of supreme importance for the 
child, for it is then that he takes 
the tests which decide for which of 
the three branches of secondary 
education he is most suited. These 
begin with two intelligence tests, 
followed by examinations in com- 
position, English, and arithmetic. 
The results of these, together with 
the pupil’s record card, are con- 
sidered by a panel, consisting in the 
author's county of two secondary- 
and two primary-school principals 
for each grammar-school catchment 
area. Those about whom the panel 
cannot at first be sure are called up 
for an interview and are given fur- 
ther tests. Their parents and 
ptimary-school principals may come 
with them if they wish, and put 
their points of view. Naturally, 
there is always some heartburning 
on the part of fond parents who 
imagine the genius of their young 
hopeful has not been appreciated 
as it might have been, but there is 
remarkably little dissatisfaction and 
great faith is placed in the integrity 
of the panels. The pupil now enters 
on his secondary-school career. 

If he has been favored with an 
academic type of mind, the pupil 
goes to a grammar school, where 
he takes courses designated to lead 
him at the age of 17 or 18 into a 
college or university. At 15 or 
16 he takes the school-certificate 
examination. This certificate opens 
doors in colleges, business, and 
commerce. He may now leave 


‘ school, but frequently he stays on 


to wrestle with the higher-school 
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certificate examination on whose re- 
sults are awarded scholarships to 
universities. From the grammar 
schools (together with their private- 
school counterparts so curiously 
designated ‘‘public’’ schools), Eng- 
land draws the bulk of her leaders 
in all walks of life. 

If our young student displays 
learnings or aptitudes of a me- 
chanical, commercial, or agricul- 
tural kind, he may find himself in 
a technical school. Probably this is 
a branch of the school system which 
has not been sufficiently developed 
in the past, especially in agriculture, 
England’s biggest industry; but 
plans for its extension are afoot. 
The courses finish at 15 or 16, 
when the student either proceeds 
through college or university or 
enters his chosen branch of work. 

For those not suited to either of 
these two branches, there remains 
the modern school. In a country 
district, there is a distinctly rural 
bias to the work. The boys learn 
gardening and craftwork and some- 
times a little agriculture too. Girls 
have plenty of home economics and 
needlework. Science takes the form 
of biology and mathematics is 
closely related to the needs and in- 
terests of a rural community. In the 
towns, naturally the bias is decided 
by the urban environment and the 
predominant industries of the dis- 
trict are reflected in its curriculum. 


Perhaps more freedom of action 
and more opportunities for experi. 
ment are offered here than in any 
other branch. There are no outside 
boundaries on curriculums; and as 
the type of school is comparatively 
new, there are no age-hallowed 
conventions to limit it. 

Pupils may leave at 14, but in 
April, 1947, the leaving age goes 
up to 15. 

County colleges——Planned, but 
still only in the blueprint stage, are 
county colleges. When the school- 
leaving age is raised eventually to 
16, these will provide compulsory 
education to the age of 18. Ideas as 
to their probable syllabuses are 
vague, but seem to be tending 
toward some form of general educa- 
tion which will lead to a greater 
appreciation of the deeper things 
of life—art, music, drama, litera- 
ture, and the like—plus social 
studies and physical education. 

It has not been possible to ex- 
plore the many English byways and 
paths which stray from the system 
and join it at various stages, nor to 
describe the administrative ma- 
chinery which oversees it. The 
health, youth, and feeding services 


so intimately connected with it have © 
not been mentioned. But sufficient 


has been written to give at least a 
general idea of the revolution which 
took place so quietly on a Spring 
morning two and a half years ago. 


To coordinate the organizations offering adult-education 
courses in Great Britain, the Workers’ Educational Associ- 
ation is sponsoring a National Foundation for Adult Edu- 


cation. 
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Earmarks of a Good Educational Program 


WILLIAM S. VINCENT 


In the School Executive 


s CHOOLS are changing be- 
cause of new scientific insights into 
the learning process and because of 
new practical procedures for doing 
those things which the public has 
always wanted schools to do, i.e., 
improve character, develop the par- 
ticular inborn talents of every 
youngster, provide a wide range of 
basic information and skills, and 
get youngsters ready to work suc- 
cessfully and to live as solid citi- 
zens. Ways by which schools tried 
to do these things years ago are as 
much out-of-date for today as a 
horse and buggy. 

A good educational program is 
one which is in most respects “mod- 
ern.”—-A_ school program which 
jogs through subjects which mod- 
ern teaching know-how can handle 
in half the time is of little value. 
We should be tremendously con- 
cerned with converting laggard 
schools into modern educational in- 
stitutions. With an understanding 
of what a good educational pro- 
gram is like, a person may judge 
for himself the extent to which his 
own schools are moving ahead or 
lagging behind. 

The educational program uses the 
laboratory approach. — In a good 
school program the laboratory 
method of teaching is not limited 
to the natural sciences and the prac- 
tical arts. There are social-studies 


laboratories where maps, globes, . 


charts, and reference books are 
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available for solving problems in 
the social sciences just as equip- 
ment is used in the same seeing-is- 
believing manner for solving prob- 
lems in science. The method of 
teaching in social-studies labora- 
tories stresses getting the facts, 
weighing them, and making a 
logical decision. 

Students apply their mathematics 
by surveying the school grounds, 
by laying out a measured plan of 
the school building, and by map- 
ping the community. The laboratory 
method is already well entrenched 
in the home arts and is coming 
into the teaching of English. 

A good educational program 
utilizes modern teaching aids. — 
It calls for a variety of books which 
touch on all phases of a subject: 
books of fact, reference books, and 
books which stimulate the imagina- 
tion and challenge thinking. The 
printing industry has in the past 
few decades made enormous ad- 
vances in the presentation of inex- 
pensive materials. Many magazines 
of high educational quality are 
available today. All of these in more 
than one copy per school should be 
easily available to pupils. 
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There ate some subjects for 
which films are available that make 
it possible to encompass four 
months’ learning in one or two— 
and do it more realistically. Film- 
strips and slides are not to be neg- 
lected. Much value comes from 
having pupils make slides. Every 
school of any size should be mak- 
ing some of its own instructional 
films for classroom use featuring 
the local water supply, traffic prob- 
lems, housing, and government. 
Teachers should encourage the use 
of radio. 

A good educational program 
makes it possible for students to get 
first-hand experience. — The prin- 
ciple works all through the school 
from kindergarten through the 
twelfth grade. Young children not 
only talk about our mail service but 
they visit the postoffice, write letters 
to each other, and post them in 
their own classroom postoffice 
modeled after the real thing. In 
the high school a vocation takes on 
real meaning for a youngster 
through his interviews with people 
on the job. He enters the school’s 
try-out vocational program and 
when graduation approaches there 
are several diversified vocations of 
which he has a very clear concep- 
tion. His choice of a vocation has 
been based on first-hand informa- 
tion, and his success in it is greatly 
enhanced by the real experience. 

Each actual experience which is 
well planned has in it specific edu- 
cational values. First-hand experi- 
ences include such things as patties, 
school political campaigns with 


speeches and voting, trips, making 
a dress or weaving a rug, conduct. 
ing a public opinion survey, and 
buying food for the school cafe. 
teria. 

A good educational program is 
adaptable to individual needs. — 
Old-model schools relied on four or 
five subjects taught entirely in a 
verbal fashion. The same old sub- 
jects may still be kept—and for 
some pupils they should remain. 
But life is made up of thousands 
of activities. As a result the curricu- 
lum has been enlarged to include 
additional subjects such as shop, 
crafts, home arts, fine art, music, 
health, and many others. Any good 
high-school program will feature a 
large number of clubs to take care 
of special interests. The best way 
to test out a youngster’s capacities 
is to try him out and find out what 
he can do in a field by letting him 
work on typical activities in it. 

A good educational program has 
an over-all design which gives each 
fundamental in the school curricu- 
lum its place. — It first defines 
what is fundamental and then sug- 
gests ways in which such funda- 
mentals may best be taught. The 
whole pattern is so drawn up that 
all necessary fundamentals are in- 
cluded in the 12 or 13 years of 
school. 

Who decides what things are 
basic and fundamental? No one 
man can decide. When a curriculum 
program is developed parents, other 
members of the public, teachers, 
pupils, school administrators, mem- 
bers of the schoolboard must par- 
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ticipate. The process may be long 
and expensive, but a good curricu- 
lum program is one which is de- 
veloped in this fashion. 

A good educational program en- 
courages public participation in all 
phases of the school’s operation. — 
Schools do not belong to the teach- 
ing profession; they do not oper- 
ate alone for the pupils who go to 
them. Schools operate for the pub- 
lic good. Besides paying the bills, 
the public is deeply concerned over 
what the schools are doing. Thus, 
a good school program is concerned 
with public relations. 

Experience has shown that 
through public participation schools 
can be made better. Ideas on how 
to make them better must come 
from the public as well as edu- 
cators. Education tends to become 
stratified and artificial when left too 
long in the hands of a single group. 
Good school programs are so or- 
ganized that discussion groups 
made up of parents, taxpayers, 
storekeepers, industrialists, labor 
leaders, board members, teachers, 
and administrators will help decide 
the policies of the school. 

A good educational program in- 
cludes pupil participation in run- 
ning the school. — It is not a 
question of letting the pupils run 
the school, although they do run 
many aspects of a good school. Our 
people more and more must be 


trained to make decisions which 
stand to affect them if we are to 
keep our democracy. Where can our 
youngsters get such training if not 
in our schools? 

A good educational program has 
an adequate staff. — If a teacher is 
concerned only with old-time forms 
of education, then it does not make 
much difference whether she has 
40 pupils or 400. But a school 
whose classes average 40 pupils 
needs just about to double its 
number of teachers. This does not 
mean that classes will then average 
20, though 20 does make a pretty 
defensible maximum for a modern 
educational program. It is desir- 
able to have some teachers who ro- 
tate through teaching and other 
activities such as visiting schools, 
writing up new ideas, and locating 
and drawing together the materials 
which are needed in a modern edu- 
cational program. Teachers must 
have more time to plan. 

An amply staffed school will in- 
clude sufficient stenographic and 
clerical help so that the teacher can 
keep both hands free for teaching. 
No matter how good a teacher is 
and hcew well informed, he can’t 
know everything. In fact, the better 
a teacher is the mote likely he is to 
feel the need of assistance—from 
the librarian, science specialist, 
guidance counselor, nurse, visiting 
teacher, and supervisor. 


LONDON’S council schools, the equivalent of our public 
schools, were recently ordered not to light fires unless class- 
room temperature goes below 50°. Students are encouraged 
to wear their heaviest clothing and take calisthenics hourly. 
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School Time—Quantity and Quality 
MARGARET LINDSEY 
In Educational Leadership 


JS NEVER liked it and I never 
will.” Such comments as this were 
made by fifth- and sixth-grade chil- 
dren of a certain school in diaries 
they kept of their school activities. 
In another school, where the chil- 
dren were keeping similar records, 
reactions ran as follows: “It was 
fun.” “I wanted to learn how to 
do it.” What kinds of experiences 
were these children having that 
caused these reactions? 

The two schools which were 
evaluated so frankly were among 
five selected for a study of how 
children actually spend their time 
in school. The investigator relied 
on four techniques for gathering 
data: (1) children in the fifth and 
sixth grades of each school kept 
records for five days of what they 
did from the time they entered 
school until they left in the after- 
noon; (2) two kinds of observa- 
tions: (4) observers spent full days 
in classrooms taking running notes 
of class activities and as many 
small-group and individual activi- 
ties as possible, or (4) selected a 
child at random and made a careful 
record of his occupations; (3) both 
children and teachers participated 
with the investigator in discussions 
concerning their school program; 
(4) teachers submitted plans for 
the days during which the children 
kept records of their activities. 

Smith School, a large elementary 
school, has a program developed 
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under rigid requirements of time 
and activities, with courses of study 
in each content area. Other factors 
which limit teachers and children 
in opportunities to plan together are 
status people who make demands on 
them, and an inadequacy of mate. 
rials of high quality. There is « 
good physical plant, with large play 
areas, and a good supply of recent 
textbooks. An intelligent profes- 
sional staff works with children of 
above average socio-economic back- 
ground. 

At Wilson School, in the same 
large city, the program is developed F 
in a framework of freedom for | 
teachers and children to plan coop- f 
eratively their use of time. Only one | 
factor seems to control program | 
development—a fixed schedule of | 
services of specialists. Even this 
arrangement is flexible. Wilson 
School also has an intelligent staf 7 
working with children of above 
average socio-economic status. 

The children’s records revealed 
significant differences in variety and 
quality of opportunities for learn- 
ing even within areas of expeti- 
ence common to both schools. 
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Fifth-grade students at Smith 
School reported the following 
quantitative experiences: took diag- 
nostic arithmetic test; worked in 
workbook; made up problems from 
the newspaper; took weekly test; 
flash cards. 

Experiences reported in the arts 
were: studied a song; learned first 
stanza of Robinson Crusoe; started 
learning a poem; glee club; started 
cartoons for the paper; painted a 
picture ; finished a slide; worked 
on illustrations for diary. 

Delivered milk; was on the 
clean-up squad; did Virginia reel 
were the only things reported in 
the area of physical activities. 

Among the quantitative experi- 
ences listed by students at Wilson 
School were: took inventory test; 
took mastery test; worked in arith- 
metic workbook; worked on multi- 
plication of fractions with the 
teacher; made a graph; made time 
schedule; helped measure for a 
mural; got my bond-selling book 
© checked; took final test in frac- 
tions. 

» Experiences in the arts included: 
» worked on bookends; helped fix 
) stage for the play; drew pictures; 
» played records; practiced music; 
tead for fun; made book cards; 
took part in a play; made frame 
' for mural; saw slides; learned to 
| knit; played the piano; learned to 
_ ctochet; worked on party decora- 
tions; took flute lesson; made bul- 
letin board letters; worked with 
clay; sang songs; painted shelves; 
finger-painted ; wrote a story; wrote 
4 poem; made a silhouette; danced. 


SCHOOL TIME 


Physical activities listed were: 
went to nurse’s office; rode bike; 
rode wagon; played football, tag- 
ball, soccer, prison ball, bombard- 
ment, catch, volleyball, kickball, 
chess, checkers; ran relays; rested; 
was referee, captain, leader; cleaned 
desk; played in the park; took a 
walk; danced. 

Not only were the children in 
Wilson School having a greater 
variety of opportunities in these 
three areas, but they were also 
having experiences of higher qual- 
ity. It was obvious that individ- 
uals were pursuing a course laid 
out cooperatively with the teacher 
—a course to meet their own indi- 
vidual needs. Quite the opposite 
was true in Smith School, where 
every child reported having done 
the same thing at the same time. 

Chances for recreation at Smith 
School were extremely limited. 
With the increased amount of leis- 
ure time in our society, it seems 
important that children have oppor- 
tunity to experience a wide variety 
of activities which might be pur- 
sued in leisure time. 

Some important areas of experi- 
ence were almost completely disre- 
garded at Smith School. Only very 
limited opportunity was offered 
in cooperative planning, making 
choices, and in evaluating. Children 
reported once having had a dis- 
cussion about “should we have 
units?” and if so, “what should 
we do with the 12 children who do 
nothing during unit period?” They 
recorded also having “helped to 
plan the agenda.” Observation 
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showed this to mean a mere ac- 
quiesence to the teacher's plan. 
Evaluation, where referred to, was 
in terms of the teacher's evalua- 
tion of the children’s work. 

In contrast, the records from 
Wilson School showed that chil- 
dren participated regularly in such 
experiences. Among those involv- 
ing cooperative planning were: 

They discussed what were desir- 
able activities for free work periods 
and finally set up standards for 
them. 

They talked about the values of 
visiting other groups in their school 
and planned a number of such 
visits. 

They discussed what they needed 
in their program and then planned 
the program. 

A committee on movies reviewed 
possible pictures relating to the 
work of the class and reported on 
them. The class selected two. 

Individuals discussed their own 
creative writing with the teacher. 
They made plans together to clear 
up matters pertaining to grammar 
and constructed a spelling list and 
made plans to master it. 

A party was planned by the 
whole group, with smaller groups 
taking responsibility for the enter- 
tainment, refreshments, etc. 

In the realm of evaluation, typi- 
cal examples are: 

“We evaluated what we had 
done for the last few weeks and 
planned our work for next week.” 

“We evaluated our excursion and 
set up things we need to remember 
for the next trip.” 


“I told what I liked about the 
play.” 

During a free-work period the 
records of the fifth-grade group 
showed the following activities, 


This list illustrates only one of the | 
many kinds of opportunities | 


afforded to make choices: read a 
book in the library; worked on dec- 
Orations for a party; worked on 
“water-supply” committee in li- 
brary ; tried to find something about 
parks for my report; made a mask; 
worked on our map; did arithme. 


tic; worked on a written report on | 


subways; talked with the teacher 
about class meeting. 

At Wilson School the children 
spent 57 percent of their time in 
experiences involving verbal learn- 
ing. Children in Smith School spent 
70 percent of their time in such 
activities. Naturally, this latter 
situation made it impossible to give 
adequate attention to meeting other 
needs of children. Only 5 percent 
of the total time was devoted to 


meeting physical needs, while 20 
percent was devoted to this purpose. 


at Wilson. 

If the physical needs of children 
ate to be cared for properly, chil- 
dren must have a rhythm of active 
and passive occupations. A typical 
day with the children in Wilson 


School illustrates a program with a | 
rather desirable balance, while at | 


Smith School a large number of 
children sat in their seats all day, 
with the exception of Junchtime 
and during an occasional drill like 
Simple Simon. 


Still another kind of balance es | 
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sential to a good program is 
achieved through providing oppor- 
tunities to work alone, in small 
groups, and with the total class at 
different times during the day. 
Wilson School devoted 42 percent 
to individual activities, 21 percent 
to small-group activities, and 37 
percent to class activities; the pro- 
gram at Smith School was made up 


of about 9 percent individual ac- 
tivities, 31 percent small-group ac- 
tivities, and 60 percent class activi- 
ties. Those interested in developing 
better programs in our schools must 
continually examine their present 
programs as a basis for improving 
them. This study illustrates one way 
in which school offerings may be 
analyzed. 


Cultural Lag with a Vengeance 


A GRouP of teachers meeting the 
other night at a friend’s house 
found themselves discussing (as 
teachers will) some current criti- 
cisms of their profession. 

As the tempo of the discussion 
heightened, the host went to his 
bookshelves, removed an attractive 
volume, and quoted the following 


passages: 

The teachers of today just go on re- 
peating things in a rigmarole fashion, 
annoy the students with constant ques- 
tions, and repeat the same things over 
and over again. They do not try to 
find out what the students’ natural in- 
clinations are, so that the students are 
forced to pretend to like their studies, 
nor do they try to bring out the best in 
their talents. . . . The type of scholar- 
ship which is bent on remembering 
things in order to answer questions does 
not qualify one to be a teacher. .. . 
Only through education does one come 
to be dissatisfied with his own know!- 
edge, and only through teaching others 
does one come to realize the uncom- 
fortable inadequacy of his own knowl- 
edge. . . . With a good student, the 
teacher doesn’t have much to do and 


the results are double, besides getting 
the student’s respect. . . . A good 
teacher should observe the students’ con- 
versations. When he sees a student is 
doing his best but is lost, then he ex- 
plains it to him, and if after the ex- 
planation, the student still does not 
understand, he may as well leave the 
matter alone. . . . If the process of 
learning is made gentle and easy and 
the students are encouraged to think 
for themselves, we may call the man 
a good teacher. 


Instantly each teacher present 
identified the writer as a certain 
well-known critic of modern edu- 
cation. Although each was positive 
of his identification, it so happened 
that no two had selected the same 
writer. They agreed only in one re- 
spect: the author was a contempo- 
rary critic who obviously belonged 
to the so-called progressive school 
of educational thought. 

The host smiled and passed the 
book around the room for examina- 
tion. Its title: The Wisdom of Con- 
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Higher Education in Germany 
In School Life 


2 HE report of the United States 
Education Mission to Germany in- 
cludes statements and recommenda- 
tions concerning many aspects of 
education. The following is from 
the section on universities and 
higher schools. 

Physical needs—With the as- 
sistance of education officers in 
Military Government, German uni- 
versities and higher schools have 
been able to organize instruction in 
nearly all the usual faculties. Never- 
theless, their physical needs are 
great. The policy requiring all stu- 
dents to work a certain number of 
hours per week in rebuilding physi- 
cal plants is a good one. But li- 
braries have been destroyed; and 
even the undamaged ones lack ma- 
terial published after communica- 
tions between scholars of Germany 
and those of other nations ceased. 
Moreover, the paper ration for 
learned books and scholarly periodi- 
cals is so low that it is impossible 
to supply the literature needed by 
teachers, research workers, and stu- 
dents. In some universities the lack 
of apparatus and materials makes it 
impossible for teachers of the 
sciences even to give demonstra- 
tions. 

Government agencies, private 
foundations, learned societies, edu- 
cational institutions, and individuals 
should cooperate to replace teaching 
materials destroyed or made un- 
available during the war years. 
Paper-rationing policies should be 


Reported from School Life, III 
(December 15, 1946), 1-4. 


reexamined with a view to allo- 
cating a larger proportion of paper 
to books and scholarly journals. 
Faculties.—Faculties have been 
reduced through denazification, 
death, and retirement. They are 
now composed largely of older men 


and women, who by the very nature © 


of things lack the initiative and 
energy to rebuild the universities 
and adapt them more closely to the 
needs of present-day life. Every 
possible means should be used to 
produce adequately trained teachers 
as soon as possible. Young men and 
women should be given consider 
able responsibility for determining 
policies and should be advanced to 
highest academic ranks regardless of 
age. Plans should be developed in 
the United States for providing 
scholarships, exchange professor- 
ships, financial grants, and other 
forms of assistance for German stu- 
dents, research workers, teachers, 
and men of affairs to study in this 
country; and for encouraging 
American students and teachers to 
study in Germany. Stipends should 
include funds to cover full living 
expenses. 

Housing—Housing is inade- 
quate for both faculty and students. 
Two of ten faculty members of 
universities in the American Zone 
were evicted from their homes 
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without the approval of the local 
education officer. University build- 
ings have been seized for other 
purposes or have been made inac- 
cessible for a large part of the day. 
Every effort should be made by the 
Army and other agencies involved 
to make adequate space available for 
living accommodations and for 
teaching in university communities. 

General and civic education — 
Prior to 1933 German universities 
represented the highest develop- 
ment in scholarship. Learned men 
came from all parts of the world to 
study in these institutions, returning 
to their own countries to assume 
positions of leadership. 

The universities have been less 
successful, however, in preparing 
for the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship and in bringing instruction 
into contact with current political 
and social problems. Excluding for- 
mer Nazis from the faculty and stu- 
dent body is only a negative ap- 
proach to the problem of political 
and social reconstruction. We rec- 
ommend that all institutions of 
higher learning include in their 
curriculum essential elements of 
general education for citizenship 
and for an understanding of cur- 
tent domestic and international af- 
fairs, and that discussion groups 
and student government be initiated 
to provide practical experience in 
democratic processes. Lecture series 
and discussion groups already or- 
ganized at some universities are at- 
tracting large numbers of students. 

New types of vocational and pro- 
fessional education.—Traditionally 


German universities have been com- 
posed of the faculties of philoso- 
phy, law, theology, and medicine; 
engineering and commercial educa- 
tion have been given in business 
and technical schools. Students are 
now pressing into the medical 
schools and the other overcrowded 
faculties. The reduction in member- 
ship in these professions caused by 
the war may take care of the over- 
supply for a few years, but a later 
oversupply may bring about unem- 
ployment in the educated classes, 
which are fertile soil for the seeds 
of militarism and other forms of 
undesirable social agitation. We be- 
lieve German institutions of higher 
education should investigate the 
needs for new types of vocational 
and technical education and make 
provision for them on an equivalent 
basis with the older course of study. 
Advantages of entering these new 
vocations should be pointed out to 
students. 

Education faculty——Except for 
providing the usual systematic in- 
struction in the subject matter of- 
fered in the philosophical faculty, 
universities have assumed little re- 
sponsibility for the education of 
secondary-school teachers. Yet a 
very large percentage of the gradu- 
ates of the philosophical faculty 
enter the teaching profession. These 
teachers are not trained to be criti- 
cal of their own teaching proce- 
dures or the contents of the courses 
they offer; hence teaching remains 
unchanged from generation to gen- 


‘eration. We recommend that uni- 


versities set up separate pedagogical 
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faculties to prepare secondary- 
school teachers, research workers, 
and administrative officers. They 
might also consider establishing in- 
stitutes for the study of all sorts of 
educational matters, training educa- 
tional research workers, and pub- 
lishing the results of their work. 

Financial assistance for students. 
—The fact that German institutions 
of higher learning are now unable 
to accommodate all the young men 
and women who wish to enter 
makes a selective-admissions policy 
necessary. Just now admission is 
largely determined by social and 
financial status. If Germany is to 
benefit by full utilization of human 
resources, students should be drawn 
from all levels of society. The real 
barrier to higher education of per- 
sons of limited means, of course, 
lies in the  selective-admissions 
policy of the secondary schools. But 
even those who manage through 
scholarships and outside aid to sur- 
mount this obstacle may find it im- 
possible to continue their education 
at a university. Therefore, we rec- 
ommend that full financial assist- 
ance, including the cost of room, 
board, and all living expenses, be 
provided for students of demon- 
strated ability but inadequate finan- 
cial resources. 

Advisory bodies—A\lthough 
scholars should be far enough from 
the preoccupations of contemporary 
life to gain the perspective which 
analysis and criticism require, they 
should not be so detached that they 
fail to recognize the needs of society 
and adapt their programs accord- 
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ingly. The various ministries of 
education should appoint advisory 
bodies broadly representative of all 
social groups to advise faculties 
about ways to adapt curriculums to 


changing social conditions. Mem. | 
bership should not be considered — 


solely as an honor but as a responsi- 
bility to society at large and to the 
institutions. 

Higher education in Berlin— 
The fact that one occupying power 
is in sole control of Berlin Univer- 


sity further complicates the prob- 


lem. A large number of distin- 
guished institutions for advanced 
study and research in Berlin have 
remained inactive even though their 
staffs wish to resume work. We tec- 
ommend that the Education and Re- 
ligious Affairs Branch of the U. S. 
Military Government coordinate 
these institutes and give them what- 
ever assistance is necessary. 
Teacher education—One section 
of the report discusses aspects of 
recruiting and preparing teachers 
for elementary and _ secondary 
schools. Universities in the Ameti- 
can Zone have not recognized edu- 
cational leadership and preparation 
for teaching as a field with which 
they should seriously concern them- 
selves. Opportunities for develop- 
ing democratic ideals and methods 
are greater in the pedagogical in- 
stitutes, where teachers are trained, 
than in the universities. Therefore, 
German universities should accept 
responsibility for leadership in de- 
veloping better practices and meth- 


ods in both elementary and second: | 


ary schools. 
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Secondary Education in Peru 


CAMERON D. EBAUGH 


In Education in Peru 


ECONDARY education in 
Peru is offered in a five-year 
school. The school year varies some- 
what with the climate and occupa- 
tions of the region, but in no case 
may it be shorter than nine months. 
In the first cycle of three years the 
same subjects are taken by all stu- 
dents, with no systematic regard, 
except in physical education, for in- 
dividual variations in interests, apti- 
tudes, and capacity. Successful com- 
pletion of this course permits en- 
trance to the specialization cycle of 
two years which prepares for en- 
trance to the university or to tech- 
nical, business, normal, and art 
schools providing terminal courses. 

Sources of support are national 
government and departmental sub- 
sidies; income from properties, tui- 
tion, and examination fees. Each 
school has a financial committee 
which includes the district super- 
visor, the head of the school, a 
teacher, and two male parents ap- 
pointed every three years by the 
director of the Department of 
School Economy in the Ministry of 
Education. These parent members 
receive free tuition for their chil- 
dren. 

Ordinarily the fees in public 
schools are about 8 or 10 soles 
($0.156 in 1944) ; registration and 
examination, 6 soles each. Numer- 
are provided, 


_ among them scholarships granted 
_ to children of heroic or eminent 
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Peruvians whose economic status 
makes such a grant desirable. 

The Organic Law of Education 
provides that the states must estab- 
lish national secondary schools 
wherever necessary. Some of them 
may offer only the first three years 
of instruction, but a supplementary 
two- or three-year course of tech- 
nical or vocational education must 
be provided if the number of stu- 
dents warrants it. In all schools 
medical and dental service, voca- 
tional guidance, social welfare op- 
portunities, and cultural extension 
offerings are provided. 

From 1940 to 1944 the number 
of national secondary schools rose 
from 44 to 69. The new schools 
occupy new modern buildings with 
ample office, classroom, laboratory, 
and dining facilities. A large patio 
provides some space for calisthenics 
and games, but for much of the 
physical-education program the stu- 
dent body is taken to a large tract 
of land at the outskirts of town. In 
many of the older buildings, how- 
‘ever, illumination, ventilation, and 
classrooms are inadequate. The gov- 
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ernment is making efforts, through 
its school-building program, to 
remedy this situation. 

Official estimates place the num- 
ber of teachers in national second- 
aty schools at 2500, approximately 
700 of whom are women. About a 
third of them hold the title of 
secondary-school teacher; a third 
are university graduates with pro- 
fessional titles such as doctor, 
lawyer, or engineer; and the re- 
mainder are students in schools of 
higher learning. Salaries average 
around 35 soles a month per hour a 
week taught, with a 5 percent in- 
crease every five years. At least 
three regional visitors are attached 
directly to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion for supervision of secondary 
and normal schools. Candidates for 
this position must be 35 years or 
older, hold at least the title of 
Urban Normalist, and have had a 
minimum of 10 years teaching or 
administrative experience. 

The great majority of textbooks 
available are of European origin 
and are very out-of-date. Very few 
meet the requirements of the new 
philosophy by which schoolwork is 
to be given a practical “activity” 
Orientation, and many teachers are 
unskilled in instructional techniques 
that lead to pupil participation in 
any way other than taking notes 
from dictation. 

A decree of 1944, however, 
called for appointment of commit- 
tees to study the newly adopted 
plan of studies; and their findings, 
on approval of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, will be used as guide out- 


lines for the development of text- 
books. 

Library holdings in Peruvian sec- 
ondary schools are slowly being ex- 
panded to meet the needs of the 
school program. In general, how- 
ever, the shelves are stocked with 
French, Spanish, and German edi- 
tions for adults of many years ago, 
Modern technical works are rare. 
A few schools which have been 
officially granted the privilege of 
teaching most of their classes in 
English have relatively strong sec- 
tions of English books at both the 
elementary and secondary levels. 

Twenty-four required subjects 
are studied in Peru’s secondary 
schools, with content arranged so 
that relationships may be readily 
developed. Considerable elasticity 
is provided for adapting the teach- 
ing to the environment. Practical 
work includes manual training and 
agriculture and animal husbandry, 
according to the needs and te- 
sources of the community. The 
study of English is obligatory as a 
major basic course in all secondary 
schools. 

The official curriculum also tec- 
ommends visits to neighboring 
museums, concerts, places of his- 
torical interest, etc., so that pupils 
may enjoy first-hand experiences 
which broaden their culture. 

Tests or estimates of pupil prog- 
ress are made bimonthly by teachers 
in all public and private schools of 
general education. Promotional, te- 
peat, make-up, and revalidation ex- 
aminations are also given at offi- 
cially designated periods, Examina- 
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PROGRAM OF STUDIES FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Subject Hours a week per school year 
I Il Wl IV V Total 
Spanish 4 4 4 4 4 20 
Moral and religious education 5 
Peruvian and world geography 3 2 3 8 
World history 7 
Peruvian and American history 3 3 4 10 
History of civilization 5 3 6 
Mathematics 4 4 4 4 2 18 
Trigonometry (optional) 2 2 
Botany 2 2 
Zoology 2 2 
Anatomy, physiology, hygiene 3 3 
Psychology 3 3 
Civics 1 1 
Physics 6 
Chemistry 3 3 6 
Philosophy 2 2 
Political economy 3 3 
Drawing and manual arts 2 8 
Music and singing 1 1 2 
33 33 33 33 33 «165 


tions are either oral or written; and 
when the subject permits, practical. 
Written tests may be objective; 
otherwise, the pupil is allowed 60 
minutes to develop one of three 
questions presented by the exam- 
ining board. The oral test involves 
the answering of a question drawn 
by lot; the pupil may make a second 
drawing, but he is limited to 15 
minutes for his total time. 

All grades are assigned on a 
scale of one to 20, as follows: 0 to 
5, failure (reprobado) ; 6 to 10, 
poor (malo); 11 to 17, good 


(bueno); and 18 to 20, excellent ° 


(sobresaliente). To pass a given 


course, the student is required to 
attain a general average of at least 
11. 

In 1944 there were 165 private 
secondary schools in Peru. By far 
the greatest number of these are 
connected with the Roman Catholic 
Church, with which the national 
government maintains harmonious 
relationships. With few exceptions, 
private schools are required to fol- 
low the official plans and programs 
of study and otherwise conform to 
regulations. 

At least 80 percent of the teach- 
ers in a given private school must 
be native Peruvians who teach 80 
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percent of the classes. In case the 
school specializes in the teaching of 
a foreign language, only 50 per- 
cent are required to be native. 
Either the principal or vice- 
principal must also be a Peruvian. 

Private schools are not permitted 
to charge any fees other than those 
approved by the Minister of Edu- 
cation for the particular school. 
Regular fees are, of course, much 


higher than those charged by public 
institutions. 

The Organic Law of Education 
authorizes government subsidies to 
private schools under certain con- 
ditions until the number of insti- 
tutions is sufficient to meet the 
needs of Peruvian youth. Technical 
schools have priority. No new pri- 
vate normal schools may be estab- 
lished. 


around the World: 


ARGENTINA: Examinations for entrance to normal schools 
have recently been changed to make selection of teachers 
more rigorous. As well as tests on knowledge, prospective 
teachers will be judged on speech, clarity of expression, 
agreeable voice, richness of vocabulary, imagination, 
rapidity and aptness of replies, manners, ability to draw 


and sing. 


AUSTRALIA: A recent “Radio in Education” conference 
held in Canberra dealt with methods of improving direct 
educational broadcasts for children. According to the par- 
ticipants, radio broadcasts, to be truly educational, must pro- 
vide an auxiliary service which would help, but not dis- 
place the teacher; bring to the classroom information which 
the teacher cannot ordinarily obtain; keep both teachers and 
children up-to-date; stimulate teachers to experiment with 
new teaching methods. Radio should make a special effort 
to help teachers in small rural towns. 


CHILE: The Chilean Ministry of Education organized a 
literary contest last summer among high-school pupils in 
Chile, Venezuela, Colombia, and Ecuador in order to pro- 
mote hemisphere solidarity. Winners received their prizes 
in Santiago. Authorities of the respective countries paid the 
expenses of the journey. 


Ecuapor: In order to allow travel among students, the 
constituent Assembly has passed a law granting them a te 
duction of 50 percent on all the state railways. 
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Strikes by Teachers 


MAURICE L. HARTUNG 
In the School Review 


_! N a number of communities 
teachers seeking salary increases de- 
layed the opening of school this 
fall and brought about unscheduled 
vacations for pupils after school 
had opened. In Norwalk, Connect- 
icut, only eight out of 270 teachers 
had signed contracts on the opening 
day. In a compromise agreement 
reached after remaining out eight 
days, the teachers received an aver- 
age annual increase in salary of 
$600. There was discussion of a 
strike in New York when members 
of the Teachers Union met to hear 
plans for a drive to increase salaries 
by $1000 a year. According to the 
New York Sun, the ninth point in 
their program included a statement 
to the effect that all of the steps had 
been planned in order to avoid a 
strike in the belief that if teachers 
supported every move, they could 
win. If, however, they were still 
being given a run-around, they 
would call on teachers to sign a 
pledge that they would support a 
work stoppage at a time agreed on 
by a majority of the teachers. The 
October American Teacher invited 
AFT members to contribute articles 
or letters expressing opinions con- 
cerning whether or not the AFT 
should modify the nonstrike policy 
which it had thus far maintained. 
By action of the convention, the ex- 
ecutive council was instructed to 


“reexamine the policy and arrange - 


for a full discussion in the Ameri- 
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can Teacher of the possibilities of 
arousing the American public to an 
appreciation of the desperate needs 
of its children.” 

The Ethics Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association issued 
a statement saying that it ‘‘recom- 
mends a cost-of-living adjustment 
in teachers’ salaries. .... 
does not indorse breaking contracts 
by striking.” The statement went 
on to express deep concern over the 
outlook for education as living costs 
skyrocket and as the antiquated 
school-tax structures collapse. It 
warned that immediate considera- 
tion must be given to upward salary 
adjustments in order to avert a 
wholesale withdrawal of trained 
teachers from the profession. 

There is no need to elaborate on 
the basic reasons for the present 
unrest, since they are well known. 
Instead, we may ask: What courses 
are open to teachers whose incomes 
are inadequate for their needs, par- 
ticularly in these times of rapidly 
rising prices? 

Teachers may, of course, with- 
draw from teaching to secure more 
remunerative work elsewhere. 
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Teachers in alarming numbers have 
already taken this course, but it is 
not the sort of solution which edu- 
cators in general can support. More- 
over, many teachers are more suited 
for their chosen calling than for 
other types of work, and, for them, 
leaving the profession is not only a 
last resort but may not serve to 
improve their financial status. In 
some cases, part-time employment 
outside school hours is used by 
teachers to supplement their income 
from teaching; but this practice, 
with its extra fatigue and distrac- 
tions, is rarely conducive to good 
results in the classroom. 

Second, teachers may try to per- 
suade boards of education and the 
public that they are underpaid and 
seek by negotiations to increase 
their incomes. Obviously this meth- 
od is the most satisfactory for all 
concerned, provided it works. In 
the Norwalk case, for example, it 
did not prevent the strike because 
an agreement reached in the spring 
was later modified by the board of 
education. A new salary schedule 
had been agreed upon by repre- 
sentatives of the teachers, the 
schoolboard, and the Norwalk 
Board of Estimate and Taxation. 
When the Board of Estimate did 
not appropriate the full amount 
necessary to meet the new schedule, 
the schoolboard offered contracts 
based on the reduced amount and 
also went back on its agreement to 
deal with the Norwalk Teachers As- 
sociation as a collective-bargaining 
agency. According to Alonzo G. 
Grace, state commissioner of edu- 
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cation, the function of the Board 
of Estimate is to raise the funds, 
and it has no jurisdiction over the 
salary schedule. Apparently the 
schoolboard was not aggressive in 
trying to fulfil the agreement, and 
the teachers used the strike as prac- 
tically the only way remaining open 
to get what they believed was due 
them. A similar attitude is implied 
in the statement of the New York 
City union. 

Teachers, as a group, have been 
extremely reluctant to utilize strikes 
or threats of strikes to improve 
their status. Perhaps one reason is 
fear of arousing the antagonism of 
board members and the public. 

It is interesting to compare the 
socio-economic status of teachers 
with that of schoolboard members. 
Havighurst, Warner, and Loeb in 
Who Shall Be Educated say: 


The rather limited data at present 
available indicate that teachers are in 
the middle class and that many of them 
have risen from lower status. . . . 

The parents of teachers are largely 
farmers and businessmen. It is safe to 
say that the businessmen are mostly 
owners of small businesses—grocers, 
druggists, and the like. Quite a few 
teachers also come from the homes of 
skilled workers. 


According to the Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education As- 
sociation, the average salary of 
teachers, principals, and other in- 
structional personnel for 1945-46 
was estimated to be $2000. The 
estimated purchasing power of this 
sum in terms of 1935-39 dollars 
was $1457. 

Data published in the April, 
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STRIKES 


1946, Research Bulletin indicate 
that approximately two-thirds of 
the schoolboard members in city 
school districts are proprietors, ex- 
ecutives, or general business mana- 
gets. Their median annual income 
was more than $4600. In cities with 
more than 100,000, the median in- 
come of board members exceeded 
$7500; in cities whose population 
ranges from 30,000 to 100,000, it 
was $6051. Although the majority 
are members of the middle class, 
undoubtedly the occupations, the 
incomes, and the general situations 
of these board members affect their 
social attitudes even though they 
have been chosen because of their 
interest in education. 

A majority of the members of 
labor unions would probably de- 
fend the right of teachers to strike. 
It is not nearly so likely that a ma- 
jority of the persons who would be 
considered as belonging to the pro- 
fessional class would favor strikes 
by teachers. It is even more risky 
to expect support from the mana- 
gerial class. If they were not already 
antilabor, their recent struggles 
with labor unions have probably 
turned many of them against strikes 
in general. Thus teachers may well 
hesitate to place themselves in the 
position of being classed with labor. 
Some of the normal channels of 
adjustment with boards of educa- 
tion might be constricted by arous- 
ing the generalized antagonism of 
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board members toward labor, and 
the merits of the case would be less 
likely to be considered rationally. 

The efforts to make teaching a 
“profession” by imposing and 
gradually increasing qualifications 
for certification have, in one sense, 
made it more difficult for teachers 
to bargain for commensurate pay. 
The methods open to workers in 
industry, for example, seem to 
many people inappropriate for 
those in the “learned professions.” 
Both conscientious teachers and the 
public may feel that a work stop- 
page is a blow at the children. If 
the strike is unduly prolonged, the 
education of the children suffers, 
but it also suffers when children are 
in the hands of teachers who are 
worried, nervous, and frustrated by 
financial problems. Thus the teach- 
ers find themselves caught between 
the impulse to behave as “profes- 
sional” people are expected to be- 
have and the compelling urge to 
act in the same manner as industrial 
workers and get their just reward 
by the only kind of action which, 
in some cases, is sufficiently impera- 
tive—a strike. The tendency seems 
to be in the latter direction. The 
problem is that of simultaneously 
maintaining professional status and 
bringing on antilabor or economy- 
minded board members adequate 
pressure to effect the salary in- 
creases which are so necessary to 
the profession. 


TEACHERS are not just people earning a living; they are 
the architects of our future in a land of freedom of oppor- 


tunity —Ivey F. Lewis in the Madison Quarterly. 
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Vocational Guidance for the 
Delinquent Boy 


RUSSELL J. FORNWALT 
In Occupations 


‘Sein years ago no 
one thought that Conrad Brown 
would get very far on any kind of 
job. Incorrigible at home, a prob- 
lem in school, the boy became in- 
volved in one escapade after an- 
other. He was referred to the Big 
Brother movement for guidance and 
supervision. Today Conrad is a 
successful lithographer. He has a 
quite responsible position. At 40, 
he still corresponds with the man 
who served as ‘Big Brother’ many 
years ago. 

Too much aggressiveness, exhi- 
bitionism, imagination, or curiosity 
have gotten a lot of boys into diffi- 
culty at home or in school. Those 
same characteristics, however, have 
enabled many men later in life to 
become good salesmen, inventors, 
mechanics, writers, and citizens. 
With the help of the Big Brother 
movement, many maladjusted boys 
in New York City are converting 
their social liabilities into vocational 
assets. It is being done through the 
sympathetic understanding of a 
genuine friend and professional vo- 
cational guidance by a trained staff. 
Forty-two years of intensive indi- 
vidual work with more than 20,000 
boys have shown our organization 
that these are the most urgent needs 
of the delinquent or predelinquent 


We have also found that voca- 
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tional guidance is both a cure and a 
preventive for juvenile delinquency. 
A study of 400 boys showed that 
boys with occupational goals were 
better adjusted to school, generally 
had hobbies related to vocational 
ambitions, showed more coopera- 
tion in complying with regulations, 
and were more dependable in keep- 
ing appointments and reporting 
back after employment interviews. 

During the war more than 850 
former “‘little brothers’”’ were in the 
armed forces. Many of their Big 
Brothers and our staff members 
maintained contact with them and 
invited them to make use of our 
guidance and placement facilities 
after their discharge. More than 
150 veterans have thus far called at 
our vocational office for educational 
counseling or for help in getting 
jobs. 

At present 338 business and pro- 
fessional men in New York City 
are serving as Big Brothers to 560 
boys. Not all boys referred to our 
organization are given Big Brothers. 
The adjustment of some of them 
can be effected through our staff of 
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professional counselors and field 
workers. 

As a rule boys are assigned to 
Big Brothers on the basis of mutual 
interests. Men and boys are not in- 
troduced to each other until our 
field counselors have become thor- 
oughly acquainted with both. Our 
principal objective is to create 
friendships that are worthwhile and 
permanent. This can best be done 
by making a careful study of the 
likes and dislikes, hobbies, back- 
grounds, and personal qualities of 
the individuals. 

Perhaps the Big Brother's great- 
est contribution, vocationally and 
otherwise, is in inspiring the boy to 
do the best he can to attain his goal. 
For many a maladjusted youth, the 
Big Brother is the only person who 
can persuade the boy that going to 
school is worthwhile. 

Helping the maladjusted boy to 
formulate a suitable career program 
is the first step in our vocational 
counseling process. The Big Brother, 
who usually holds a key position in 
some business or industry, can give 
first-hand information about his job 
or related occupations to both his 
little brother or to other boys who 
might be interested in a specific vo- 
cation. While the Big Brother never 
assumes the role of a professional 
vocational adviser, he works closely 
with our field counselors and voca- 
tional adviser in developing and 
carrying out plans to meet the in- 
dividual needs of boys. We main- 
tain complete educational and vo- 


cational guidance and placement fa-: 


cilities for their benefit. 


Our library contains more than 
2000 occupational outlines, briefs, 
and monographs. New publications 
are added every month. We also 
have on file the catalogs and bulle- 
tins of more than 500 public and 
private schools, colleges, and other 
educational institutions in New 
York City and State. We recently 
started a program of scholarship 
aid to help deserving boys. 

Our testing program includes the 
use of intelligence, aptitude, per- 
sonality, general interest, and voca- 
tional interest tests. All contacts 
with boys, parents, and Big Broth- 
ers and the results of tests and vo- 
cational interviews are recorded 
briefly in case history folders. We 
have job-placement facilities to 
meet the needs of boys going 
to school and wanting part-time 
employment and of those no longer 
attending school and desiring full- 
time employment. Every effort is 
made to place boys on jobs that are 
closely related to their vocational 
ambitions. 

In preparing boys for interviews, 
we place great emphasis on personal 
appearance, speech, promptness, 
and courtesy. The boy receives a 
card of introduction and an ap- 
pointment with the prospective em- 
ployer. He also receives another 
card on which to notify us whether 
or not he is given a job. We check 
the boy’s progress on the job from 
time to time. 

Our vocational service for boys 
also includes summer-farm_place- 
ments and other types of special 
school and institutional placements. 
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Straight Talk about the School Crisis 


WILLARD GIVENS 


In the National Parent-Teacher 


—! N 1940, the general public, 
including many parents, did not 
seem to care that five million chil- 
dren were not attending school; 
that one teacher in nine was new 
each year; that 4000 persons with 
substandard training were entering 
the profession each year. The dry 
rot of neglect was at work even 
then, sabotaging our public-school 
system. The average yearly increase 
of $40 in the teacher’s salary evoked 
little comment and no serious con- 
cern. 

Then came the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. War industries sprang up. 
Eighty thousand teachers answered 
the call to the colors. The cost of 
living began its upward climb. 
Salaries in nonteaching fields rose 
accordingly, and a _ nation-wide 
scramble was set in motion. 

Many competent teachers left the 
teaching profession. Lower paid 
teachers moved into the better pay- 
ing vacant positions. Administrators 
and schoolboards struggled desper- 
ately to fill vacancies. In 1942 two 
teachers in nine were on the march. 
By 1943 the number of emergency 
teachers had jumped to 55,000; by 
1944, to 78,000. Enrolments in 
teacher-training colleges declined 
65 percent, and the number of 
newly prepared teachers dropped 
from 50,000 a year to almost zero. 

Schools were closed and classes 
were abandoned. Between 1940 and 
1944, 350,000 of our most compe- 
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tent teachers had left their jobs; 
270,000 of them had been forced 
out of teaching into business, indus- 
try, and government in order to 
make a living. Now in 1946, the 
total number of teaching positions 
has dropped to 860,000. Of these 
places, 113,000 are filled by unpre- 
pared, emergency teachers. Seventy- 
five thousand positions are not filled 
at all. The men and women still in 
teaching service are made up largely 
of two classes: first, the heroes and 
heroines who went into the profes- 
sion for life and who, to date, have 
been able to sacrifice enough to 
stand by for the duration of the 
crisis; and second, those whose 
qualifications are so poor that they 
cannot get better paying work. 
Today the wealthiest nation in 
the world and the greatest democ- 
racy (or perhaps I should say the 
greatest republic) on earth is pay- 
ing 21,000 teachers less than $600 
a year. One hundred and thirty-six 
thousand of these inspirers of our 
youth and molders of our destiny, 
who rank next to parents in impor- 
tance to the coming generation, are 
being paid less than $1200 a year. 
This is in the United States of 
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America, when overseas pilots of a 
commercial airlines company strike 
for $15,000 a year. Of course, they 
are piloting four-motored planes, 
sometimes loaded with as many as 
50 people. Yet our desperately un- 
derpaid teachers are called upon to 
guide thirty million American chil- 
dren and youth into the uncharted 
future of the atomic age. 

Either America must strengthen 
its public-school system by placing 
in every classroom an able, well- 
prepared, and well-paid teacher, or 
it must forfeit the world leadership 
that now lies within its power. 

Nothing that I have said thus far 
is new to any of you. But we need 
to do something—set up clear-cut 
goals and initiate decisive action. 

Even before we start, however, 
we must prepare ourselves by re- 
viewing certain significant facts. 
We must bear in mind that teaching 
has always been an underpaid pro- 
fessional service and that the public 
has never recognized its full impor- 
tance; that unsatisfactory working 
conditions have driven many teach- 
ers out of the profession; that in- 
adequacy of professional standards 
has affected the teacher’s morale 
and depressed the public’s attitude. 
And we must bear in mind that a 
lack of comprehensive programs of 
recruitment and teacher education 
has constantly threatened what pro- 
fessional standards we have. 

It is not enough that many state, 
local, and national teachers’ associa- 
tions—cooperating with boards of 


education, parent-teacher organiza- 


tions—are working on these prob- 
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lems. We must have the same kind 
of action in all our states and com- 
munities. Whether or not we get it 
depends on the effectiveness with 
which parents and teachers work 
together throughout the nation. 

I would suggest that a workable 
program should take into considera- 
tion the following specific goals: 

1. Scrutiny and revision of local 
budgets to make sure that reason- 
able proportions of funds are al- 
lotted to instructional costs, par- 
ticularly teachers’ salaries. 

2. Adoption of clear-cut salary 
schedules ranging from $2400 to 
$5000 or more for well-prepared 
teachers with at least an A. B. 

3. The raising of millage rates 
or assessments so as to make the 
property tax more productive. 

4. Revision of local schoolboard 
rules and contracts to remove all 
unnecessary restrictions that impede 
the employment and retention of 
competent teachers. 

5. Development of plans to en- 
courage the return of qualified and 
experienced teachers who have left 
the profession. 

6. Provision of opportunities for 
teachers to take part in the plan- 
ning and development of profes- 
sional activity in the schools. 

7. Enactment of appropriate state 
legislation to increase tax bases, 
provide sound systems of school 
revenue, increase present state 
school-revenue allotments, and im- 
prove the administration of state 
finance systems. 

8. Revision of tax limitations and 
exemptions that restrict the opera- 
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tion of the property tax; provision 
for scientific assessment and sound 
administrative procedures; and the 
development of efficient local 
school administrative units. 

9. Adoption or revision of state 
tenure and retirement laws so as to 
protect the status of teachers; adop- 
tion of minimum-salary laws and 
provision for leaves of absence; re- 
vision and improvement of state 
certification standards. 

10. Revision and enrichment of 
preservice education; integration of 
teacher education with systematic 
state and local surveys of teacher 
supply and demand; provision for 
the recruitment of competent young 
people into the profession; and 
promotion of inservice teacher- 
education programs. 

11. Enlistment of the cooperation 
of all lay groups for the purpose of 
increasing the free participation of 
teachers in community affairs; and 
recognition of the importance of 
the teacher’s work in building a 
nation of free men. 

12. Continuous study and adapta- 
tion of state legislation and local 
administration to keep finance and 
teacher personnel procedures abreast 
of the changing interests and needs 
of education. 

13. An all-out fight for federal 
aid, without federal control, for 
tax-supported and publicly admin- 


istered elementary and secondary 
schools—aid distributed on the 
basis of need. Without this federal 
help more than half our states will 
be forced to continue their unor- 
ganized but deadly sabotage of our 
great public-school system. 

Why do all these things for the 
teachers? We are not doing any of 
them primarily for teachers. We are 
doing them for our boys and girls, 
the Americans who will solve the 
riddles of the atomic age—if they 
are ever to be solved. We are doing 
them for our young people who, 
having had their talents fostered 
and directed in the public schools, 
will promote international under- 
standing, economic justice, and full 
employment to prevent a third 
world war. 

We have finished the shooting 
part of World War II, but is that 
war really over? Not if we have lost 
sight of what we fought it for. An 
individual or a nation that never 
made a mistake never made any- 
thing, but an individual or a nation 
that makes the same mistake twice 
is a plain fool. Let us prevent this 
now, take steps now to develop in 
the highest degree possible all the 
talents of all the children in all our 
states and territories by securing 
sufficient funds to win a clear and 
unconditional victory for education 
in 1947, 


BEFORE the war, 40 to 50 percent of the teachers in un- 
graded schools had two years of training beyond high 
school. Now less than 30 percent of our rural teachers have 
this advanced training, says Dr. Clifford P. Archer of the 


University of Minnesota. 
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Duplication in the Social Studies and 
Junior Business Training 


Harriet B. SHORT and GENEVIENE GEBERT 


In the Journal of Business Education 


a N analysis of six ninth-year 
social-studies texts and seven junior 
business-training texts shows con- 
siderable duplication, particularly in 
the following areas: 

1. Banks and banking —Empha- 
sis in the social studies should be 
concerned with the history and such 
other related factors as have to deal 
with actual daily living, for ex- 
ample, the kinds of banks which 
are most commonly found in all 
American communities and the 
service each renders. 

2. Communication —Too much 
attention is given to mail and cor- 
tespondence in both subjects. The 
social studies should be limited to 
giving the students a _ general 
knowledge of the rules and regula- 
tions set up by the government. 

3. Government and business.— 
Business should be approached in 
the social studies from the stand- 
point of government regulation and 
control. Much emphasis is placed in 
the social studies on the kinds of 
business organizations, the services 
they render, and definitions of busi- 
ness. These seem to be nonfunc- 
tional from the standpoint of ninth- 
gtade students. 

4. Insurance—Only general in- 
formation, such as insurance defi- 
nitions, should be presented in the 


social-studies area. Emphasis should - 


be placed on how the government 
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helps through means of social in- 
surance, etc. 

5. Negotiable instruments.—This 
should be presented in a general 
manner in the social studies and 
emphasized in business training. 

6. Organization of business.— 
Both areas cover the same elements , 
in much the same way. 

7. Taxes.—Duplication is justi- 
fiable here because of the personal- 
use value. 

8. Transportation.—In the social 
studies, this should cover a con- 
sideration of the number of local 
governments which operate their 


own transportation system; the 
meaning of public utilities, mo- 
nopoly, etc. 


Less significant duplication was 
found in such areas as: 

1. Budgets, thrift, and savings. — 
This subject should be taught in the 
social studies only as it relates to 
government spending. Why must 
the government decide how much 
it needs to raise in taxes? What is 
a budget? 
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2. Credit.—Irrelevant 
matter in the social studies. 

3. Distributing, advertising, and 
selling —These subjects are treated 
as consumer knowledge in the so- 
cial studies. 

4, Economic systems and organi- 
zations—This topic is well fitted 
for the social studies. Our capital- 
istic system should be compared 
with other economic systems. 

5. Investments, interest, stocks, 
bonds, and securities. 

6. Personnel and guidance-——The 
place for this is in the social studies. 

7. Records.—In the social studies 
this topic is considered under occu- 
pations. Reference is made to the 
workers who deal with financial 
statements, i.e., clerks, etc. 

8. References—In the social 
studies this topic is considered only 
to indicate state and national 
sources of information pertaining 
to the community. 

What subjects should be taught 
in the general business training 
area? It seems generally agreed that 
the following represent the signifi- 
cant areas for ninth-grade junior 
business training: (1) banks and 
banking—money and interest; (2) 
communication—mail and corre- 
spondence; (3) credit; (4) distrib- 
uting, advertising, and selling; 
(5) economic systems and organiza- 
tions—free enterprise, competition, 
and the profit motive; (6) govern- 
ment and business—legal relations ; 
(7) insurance; (8) investments, 
interest, stocks, bonds, and securi- 
ties; (9) negotiable instruments; 
(10) organization of business—its 


subject 


nature, capital and management; 
(11) personnel and guidance; 
(12) records; (13) references: 
(14) taxes; (15) transportation, 

The social studies should be con- 
cerned with selfanalysis, both men- 
tal and physical. Their aim should 
be to promote the general personal 
adjustment. Consideration should 
be given only to factors which will: 

1. Give the essential background 
of knowledge for effective living. 

2. Develop fundamental social 
equipment, information, and skills. 

3. Create proper attitudes for the 
application of knowledge to life. 

4. Foster the practice of desirable 
traits for both the individual and 
social progress. 

The units which have been out- 
lined for business training should: 

1. Give the pupil a basic knowl- 
edge of common customs, practices, 
and procedures in business that will 
function fully in his occupational, 
personal, and social experiences. 

2. Give the pupil an appreciation 
of the interdependence of all types 
of business enterprise. 

3. Develop the skills necessary 
for vocational efficiency. 

4. Provide ample opportunity for 
exercising and developing effective 
habits of work, clear thinking, 
thrift, orderly management, per- 
sonal affairs and resources, and 
proper social behavior. 

5. Present and work out problems 
pertaining to various junior clerical 
occupations and provide practice. 

Different approaches should be 
used if it is found wise to deal 
with the same topic in both courses. 
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Group Loyalties and Conflicts 


SOPHIA ROBISON, NATHAN COHEN, and Murray SACHS 


In the Journal of Educational Sociology 


e RIME and “gangs” have long 
been linked in the public mind, but 
the gang was thought of as a spe- 
cial form of human association— 
one intentionally devoted to crime. 
It has not been sharply apparent 
until recently that the gang fulfils 
for its members the same social 
functions as a bridge or hiking 
dub, differing from them only in 
its relations to nonmembers. These 
are characterized by violent, open 
aggression. Hence we have an 
analogy to the in-group-out-group 
dichotomy of many so-called 
“primitive” societies. The problem 
in our society is to find ways of 
coping with aggression against out- 
groups other than by jailing a few 
members of the offending groups 
or by trying to break up the gangs 
—procedures which have been in- 
effective in solving the problem. 
Moreover, in trying to break up 
gangs, social authorities are fre- 
quently breaking up the only 
medium through which members 
can enjoy social relationships, thus 
creating a fresh problem for them- 
selves. 

One police captain in New York 
City estimates that only 5 percent 
of the gangs are “‘subversive.” But 
this 5 percent accounts for most of 
the truancy, juvenile delinquency, 
and crime which are of public con- 
cern. There has been a tendency to 


think that if adolescents would join: 


the socially approved youth organi- 


Sophia Robison and Nathan Coben, 
who is on the staff of the New York 
School of Social Work, were on the 
Advisory Board of the Harlem 
Project. Murray Sachs was Director. 
Reported from the Journal of Edu- 
cational Sociology, XX (November, 
1946), 154-62. 


zations the problem of delinquency 
might be solved. But probably not 
more than one-sixth of the adoles- 
cent population is affiliated with 
such agencies and they have diffi- 
culty in holding their membership. 
Part of the difficulty is tied up with 
their failure to understand the atti- 
tude of adolescents toward au- 
thority and the tendency to impose 
on them a pattern of leader and 
agency authority that hinders 
growth toward independence. Only 
more knowledge of the type of 
group that adolescents find wholly 
congenial will afford the agencies 
the requisite basis for initiating 
changes. This study holds interest 
from this point of view. 

Junior High School 1000* has an 
enrolment of 1700; 95 percent 
Negro, the remainder Puerto 
Ricans. In any one term at least 10 
percent of the boys have to be sent 
to court; another 10 percent suffer 
from deep-rooted personal prob- 
lems. There is much truancy. In an 


*For obvious reasons, the location and 
number of the school are fictitious. 
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endeavor to counteract such bad 
conditions, a group-work project 
for the entire neighborhood was 
initiated as part of a project spon- 
sored by a joint committee of edu- 
cators and the school principal. 
Funds for a psychiatric clinic and 
for an adequate group-work staff 
were furnished. The activities of- 
fered included a variety of recrea- 
tions and hobbies. Attendance was 
quite satisfactory. Boys could spend 
from nine A. M. until ten P. M. in 
the school. 

The director found, however, 
that too few of the truants and the 
delinquents were attending the ac- 
tivities. Nor were they receiving 
the help of the psychiatric clinic. 
This suggested that the program 
was obviously not helping the bad 
situation. The director then under- 
took to go into the community and 
to develop connections with the 
known delinquents, with the inten- 
tion of working with them in their 
respective streets and hangouts. 
Through friendly action and doing 
things with them, he gradually 
gained a degree of their confidence 
and gained some intimate knowl- 
edge of the gangs. He located and 
identified 20 gangs within the 160- 
block area. Parts of the district had 
more gangs than others, and truancy 
and court figures showed these to 
be the neighborhoods with the 
greatest concentration of delin- 
quency. 

Members ranged in age from 10 
to 18; their leaders, from 15 to 
20. Average membership is 20 boys, 
but each gang also has a satellite 


following of younger boys and a 
“sister-group” and may in turn be 
a dependent of an adult gang 
There are also interconnections rep. 
resenting ties maintained by boys 
whose families have moved from 
Harlem. Each gang has an agreed 
meeting place, its own romantic 
name, and its own insignia. 

Between gangs the most violent 
hostility exists, breaking out te- 
peatedly in gang warfare which 
sometimes results in serious injuries 
and deaths. Within a two-year 
period 20 boys and girls died as a 
result of gang fights. Each gang 
usually has a ‘“‘war councilor,” who 
plans strategy. He may use as con- 
sultant a member of an older gang 
with which his gang has an alliance. 

As far as could be ascertained, 
the binding force is the liking the 
boys have for each other’s company. 
Each mémber carries on all his ac- 
tivities, legitimate or illegitimate, 
only with other members. Their 
strong sense of loyalty toward each 
other seems to be more marked 
toward certain members than toward 
others. This suggests that each gang 
is probably composed of several 
cliques which act together. 

The heroes are those who have 
the most shootings and assaults to 
their credit. In gangs, these boys 
display poor sportsmanship. They 
rarely play team games; and if a 
gang starts a game and an argument 
develops, they simply give up the 
game rather than try to adjust their 
differences. A favorite skill is 
making home-made guns, at which 
they demonstrate considerable in- 
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genuity and craftsmanship. Another 
“recreational” activity is the collec- 
tion of materials for warfare. They 
spend hours daily in picture houses 
and other hours talking over what 
they have seen. To get money for 
pictures, ammunition, and food— 
eaten in groups rather than at home 
—the boys resort to thievery, mug- 
ging, and extortion, although they 
also earn money at odd jobs. 

Extortion and mugging also 
serve as an outlet for their aggres- 
siveness. They hold up nongang 
members and force them to pay 
“tribute” for protection under 
threats of bodily injury. As the boys 
always go armed, the threat is no 
idle one. This causes much truancy, 
for children when warned that a 
gang member is after them for trib- 
ute stay away from school, often 
with their parents’ consent. How- 
ever, hostility may be purely gratui- 
tous, also. 

Enough has been said to show 
that these gangs have crystallized 
patterns of hostile, aggressive be- 
havior. To gain prestige a boy must 
be good at all these varieties of dis- 
turbing others. Any boy injured in 
a gang war knows that his fellow- 
members will “revenge” him, and 
his gratitude and loyalty are di- 
rected toward the friends whom he 
knows he can count on for support. 
Toward all other persons in his 
environment his attitude is one of 
suspicion. 

How members are chosen is not 


perfectly clear. Apparently a likely | 


boy is “tapped.” No boy told to 
join a gang would dare refuse, and 


boys who may never have com- 
mitted very serious depredations can 
be forced into membership—to con- 
form eventually, of course. 

Visits to the homes of gang 
members showed that “family life” 
hardly exists. Most parents do not 
know of their children’s member- 
ship. Children are not required 
home for meals. When a gang is in 
trouble, boys may stay “hiding out” 
for several days. When asked what 
their parents would do if they knew 
of the boy’s membership, the boys 
invariably replied: “They would 
beat us up” or “They would hand 
us Over to the police.” 

More than their parents, the boys 
fear the police, whose constant sur- 
veillance they regard as persecution. 
The older persons they respect are 
gang members with records society 
regards as “bad.” Toward all their 
contemporaries, except only their 
fellow-members, they feel hostility 
which is raised to a special pitch of 
fury toward rival gangs when they 
reflect upon the wrongs and injuries 
that have been inflicted on them. 
Those they have inflicted on other 
gangs appear in their eyes as right- 
eous revenge or well-deserved 
reprisals. 

It is only too obvious that efforts 
to make these boys respect, and 
conform to, standards of socially 
accepted behavior must involve a 
good deal more than ‘“‘wholesome” 
activities in a school social center. 
But what then? The pressures on 
the population in Harlem appar- 
ently affect all its children; conse- 
quently, the bad housing, etc., 
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cannot be regarded as the direct 
“cause.”” Analogy with the behavior 
of some primitive societies is ap- 
parent. Also gangs such as these 
among adults have been known 
throughout history. Some, like the 
Apaches of Paris, have acquired 
highly romantic coloring. 

We must face squarely the fact 
that we have not yet received a de- 
finitive answer to why certain 
groups are violently hostile to all 
other groups. Rejection is appar- 
ently a propensity of all human 
beings, but the normal behavior is 
avoidance. Sadism is still a very 
obscure phenomenon. Here we seem 
to have groups practicing sadistic 
behavior within networks so wide- 
spread that the individuals involved 
receive approval from the only 
public they respect. Other human 
beings in their environment react 
with fear and avoidance—like the 
children who remain away from 
school. 

The extent of the networks of 
public approval is such an impor- 
tant factor that the director con- 
cluded that all sectors of the 
community must mobilize and co- 
ordinate their forces. The isolated 
attempts of organized recreation 
cannot meet the problem, which 
has to be seen against the back- 
ground of deprivation in the basic 
areas of health, education, work op- 
portunities, and housing. A com- 
mittee of the New York City Wel- 
fare Council recommends initiation 
of the area-project method, as fol- 
lows: 

1. Employment of a corps of 


group workers whose leadership 
would be exercised indirectly. Their 
task would be (a) to gain accept. 
ance by the gangs, working with 


them where they are; to help them | 


locate headquarters and provide 
some measure of individual and 
group guidance there; (5) to en- 
large the scope of activities of each 
group through informal talks, “bull 
sessions,”” motion pictures, athletics. 

2. Employment of an area coordi- 
nator to (a) help and supervise the 
workers; (4) develop contacts with 
parents and agencies and secure 
their sponsorship and cooperation; 
(c) establish a council of gangs for 
the purpose of developing a plan 
of intergroup activity and coopera- 
tive relationships. 

3. Formation of an area com- 
mittee composed of representatives 
from the police, schools, social 
agencies, and businessmen. This 
committee would be responsible for 
(a) supervising the coordinator and 
(4) coordinating the efforts of all 
factions in the community. 

The methods by which group 
workers would exercise indirect 
leadership and gain acceptance 
from the groups are as yet only 
tentatively formulated. Methods de- 
veloped by Haydon (Journal of 
Social Issues, August, 1945) indi- 
cate the direction in which the prac- 
tice may develop. There are a few 
other experimental attempts. The 
experience of one community 
should be made available to others 
if the essential features are to be 
disentangled from their accidental 
accompaniments. 
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Developing Children as Workers 


WARREN C. SEYFERT 


In Childhood Education 


A NYONE who has watched 
children in action knows inherently 
they are hard workers when they 
ate trying to get results which to 
them seem important and desirable. 
With this out-of-school observation 
in mind, teachers and parents are 
distressed to observe the apparent 
reluctance of youngsters to show the 
same workmanlike traits when the 
job to be done is schoolwork. One 
assumption made in this discussion 
is that the really basic problems in 
helping children to develop as 
workers have to do with the nature 
of the work to be done and the 
conditions surrounding its doing. 
A second assumption is that the 
responsibility of the school and 
home is not to make workers out of 
childten—for they are workers— 
but to help them to expand and 
control more efficiently their nat- 
ural learning ability and willing- 
ness to work. 

The psychological and social sur- 
roundings.—A first problem for 
any teacher seriously interested is 
an analysis of the learning situa- 
tions provided by the school to see 
whether or not they actually permit 
and encourage the application and 
expansion of good work habits by 
pupils. It requires no particular pro- 
fessional skill on the part of the 
teacher to design activities which 
will keep the youngsters busy and 


to see to it that children go through ° 


some of the formal patterns which 
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hood Education, XXIII (February, 
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can be called good study habits. 
But what we want is more than 
busy work and more than uncom- 
plaining compliance with adult de- 
mands on the part of the young 
workers. Such outcomes may easily 
be mistaken for better work habits 
and attitudes, when in actual fact 
they are not. 

Both in school and out the hard- 
est and most conscientious work 
goes on when, in a manner of 
speaking, the worker feels some 
measure of personal ownership of 
the job in hand. This pride of pos- 
session can be engendered in many 
ways—through an understanding 
and acceptance of the need or utility 
of the job or the resulting product; 
through having an influential part 
in planning the work and deciding 
how it is to be done and who is to 
do it; through freedom to comment 
and criticize as the work progresses ; 
and through evidences of apprecia- 
tion by others of the responsibility 
carried, 

The school offers few, if any, of 
these incentives to hard work. We 
as teachers must accept as our first 
problem in helping children to be- 
come better workers the improve- 
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ment of the general setting in which 
we expect work to be done and 
work habits to be developed. By 
setting is meant not the physical 
environment but the psychological 
and social surroundings. 

Two or three aspects of this set- 
ting deserve brief comment. For 
one thing, more varied and fre- 
quent opportunities for youngsters 
to plan the work they are to do 
will contribute substantially to their 
development as workers. Through 
participation in such activities they 
learn to plan, of course, and that is 
important, but having a hand in the 
organizing of a project is one of 
the surest ways of understanding 
the significance of the work to be 
done. Thus pupils have a greater 
chance to acquire some feeling of 
ownership in the idea and a greater 
incentive to work steadily and skil- 
fully. 

For another thing, we should 
allow for more variation among 
pupils, not only in the kinds of 
work to be done but also in the way 
a particular job is to be attacked. 
Out of school we expect the com- 
petent worker to select for himself 
the tools most appropriate to the 
job. In schools we seem to place an 
unusually high value on the stand- 
ardization of method and tools. 
Naturally there must be delimita- 
tions of method and of instruments 
as youngsters learn the use of new 
ways and tools but it is certain that 
we commonly carry the delimita- 
tion to the point where it is harm- 
ful. 

Group activity is another element 


which should be underlined be. 
cause of its influence on work hab. 
its and attitudes. Some adults, of 
course, fear that group activity 
hinders rather than helps the indi- 
vidual in expanding and sharpen. 
ing his work and study patterns, 
While it must be admitted that this 
may occasionally happen, the ex. 
change of ideas in skilfully man. 
aged group work can help the child 
see the value of what he is asked to 
do—value not to the teacher but 
to his peers. He has working con- 
tacts with other methods of getting 
the job done besides those which he 
already knows and the approval or 
disapproval which he receives for 
his efforts comes from his con- 
temporaries and therefore has real 
meaning for him. 

The nature of the problems— 
Not only does the child need a work 
setting in which he is free to dis- 
cover the importance of a job to 
be done; he needs also work which 
is important. 

By clever manipulation of the 
setting, teachers or parents may 
seemingly persuade children of the 
need to do a particular job and so 
apparently stimulate good work 
while in actual fact the job has no 
real meaning for the youngsters. If 
we are to stimulate patterns of 
growth we must discover ways of 
increasing the number and variety 
of learning activities which are to 
the child clearly and closely related 
to the business of living. This is 
not to argue that the only acceptable 
centers of learning activities are the 
openly expressed interests of pupils, 
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for teachers and parents have the 
responsibility for enlarging the 
interest horizons of children. One 
principal means of challenging boys 
and girls to apply and extend their 
patterns of effective work, however, 
is through the problems which chil- 
dren actually have. 

The causal relationship may not 
be complete or entirely clear, but it 
is informing to note that the distress 
over children’s ways of working 
grows as youngsters progress 
through the school system. And we 
cannot fail to observe as we move 
up through the typical school pro- 
gram that the connection between 
“schoolwork” and child life be- 
comes increasingly tenuous. We 
cannot make all adolescents skilful 
and industrious workers simply by 
changing the focus of our secondary- 
school curriculum. But unless we 
do at least that, we are likely to 
have mediocre success at best in 
making effective students of our 
young people. 

Without the willingness and 
ability to evaluate his own work 
and to take and apply the evalua- 
tions of his fellow workers, no 
worker can be truly independent. 
Yet by the design of our school 
exercises and through administra- 
tive controls we force the child to 
turn to the teacher as the only valid 
source of criticism or approval. 
Merely haranguing youngsters 
about checking their own work does 
not produce the results. 

What must be set up are situa- 


tions wherein the child feels the 
consequences of his own adeptness 
or inability or unwillingness to ap- 
praise his own progress or perform- 
ance. The closer the problem is to 
the real concerns of young people, 
the easier it is to devise and apply 
really acceptable selfevaluation pro- 
cedures. The ability properly to 
evaluate one’s work involves skills 
which must be learned, but these 
skills and attendant attitudes will 
never be learned unless we main- 
tain learning conditions which are 
conducive to selfevaluation. 

There is at least one other major 
concern. Diligent and careful work 
is stimulated by tasks which not 
only are interesting and important, 
but which also fall in that happy 
region between too easy and too 
hard. The relationship of the diffi- 
culty of the task to the competence 
of the worker as it bears on de- 
veloping work habits and attitudes 
is not widely enough recognized. 

No attention has been given in 
this discussion to the questions 
usually raised when children’s work 
habits are being considered—how 
to teach study habits and to develop 
habits of persistence and industry; 
how much drill and homework 
ought to be used, etc. There is no 
doubt that these are practical, im- 
portant, everyday problems. But 
adequate solutions for them cannot 
be obtained except in an educa- 
tional setting which stimulates work 
and recognizes the normal desire of 
boys and girls to do things. 


Three million adults, says the 1940 census, have never gone 


to school. 
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Changing Concepts in Posture Training 
W. IRWIN 
In the Journal of Health and Physical Education 


HE appeal to the public and 
teachers has been so great with re- 
spect to preventing and correcting 
poor posture in school children 
that it has been grossly overempha- 
sized in relation to its importance. 
One of the most readily accepted 
yet questionable and inconsistent 
practices is that of attempting to 
correct poor posture of all of the 
students within a school by the use 
of special exercises supposedly de- 
signed for that purpose. Because of 
the unsatisfactory and uninteresting 
nature of the work, however, this 
practice often conditions children 
against participating in all kinds of 
physical activities, even those de- 
cidedly of the recreational type. 
Furthermore, any child in the group 
who has a structural difficulty or a 
serious type of orthopedic difficulty 
may be markedly harmed by local- 
ized exercises which are not de- 
signed or recommended specifically 
for the particular defect. It has been 
found, too, that the exacting up- 
right and rigid posture which we 
have been led to believe is correct 
may not be the correct posture for 
everyone. Children vary in body 
type and anatomical build to a de- 
gtee which makes it unlikely that 
all of them should conform to the 
same pattern and maintain exactly 
the same position in order to have 
good posture. Hence the practice of 
devoting even a few minutes each 
day to preventive exercises for all 
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children cannot be justified in most 
schools. 

Another highly questionable 
practice is that of assigning stu- 
dents to corrective classes. Expeti- 
ence with corrective classes under 
conditions approaching the ideal 
indicates that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to show objectively that good 
results are obtained. It is not diffi- 
cult, however, to show that both 
social and emotional harm may re- 
sult from placing children in cor- 
rective classes. Children do not or- 
dinarily like to be segregated from 
the group as it tends to make them 
conspicuous and to mark them as 
different from other children. This 
feeling decidedly influences the 
normal, natural relationship be- 
tween the corrective cases and the 
normal children and is often the 
cause and beginning of social and 
emotional problems. 

A program of corrective exercises 
administered under the proper cir- 
cumstances may help to alleviate 
and correct both functional and 
structural cases of poor body me- 
chanics. It should be thoroughly 
understood, however, that the more 
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advanced and serious cases of poor 
body mechanics should be under 
the direct care of orthopedic spe- 
cialists. Treatment in most cases 
should be given apart from the 
school. In circumstances where the 
school may feel a responsibility for 
providing correction for the more 
advanced cases of a structural na- 
ture, the proper medium should be 
established. In most instances this 
means that the school must employ 
teachers highly specialized in cor- 
rectives or physical therapists 
trained in correction who can work 
individually with children needing 
their help. Furthermore, for the 
best results this special work should 
be given after school hours or at 
times when it is not necessary to 
take the children from their regular 
school activities. 

It is not likely that the proper 
body mechanics can be obtained or 
maintained by administering a few 
formal exercises to a group. Too 
many factors enter into the prob- 
lem, chief of which are the many 
causes Of poor posture. Dr. E. L. 
Compers, orthopedic specialist, cites 
the following as factors: 

1. Poor general health; malnu- 
trition; fatigue; repeated and long- 
continued infections; deformities; 
osteochondritis of the vertebrae; 
and bad sight and hearing, which 
tend to make a child lean for- 
ward or sideways or take other awk- 
ward or strained positions in an 
effort to see or hear better. 

2. A poorly balanced diet. 


3. Too little rest and sleep, re- 


sulting in overfatigue. 
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4. Lack of vigorous outdoor exer- 
cise or lack of variety in the exer- 
cise. 

5. Wearing poorly planned or 
badly fitting clothes and shoes. 

6. Sitting too long in chairs that 
are too large. 

7. Sleeping in a sagging bed, on 
a mattress that is too soft; propping 
up the head with a large pillow, 
which forces the neck to bend for- 
ward. 

Other things frequently men- 
tioned as bringing about or con- 
tributing to poor posture are: rigid 
and inflexible total school organiza- 
tion ; mental fatigue ; long-continued 
unsatisfactory relationship between 
teacher and pupil; sitting long and 
extended periods at a school desk 
without change of activity; and un- 
satisfactory home or school life re- 
sulting in conflicts and emotional 
disturbances. 

As poor posture is in many ways 
a symptom of something wrong in 
the child himself or his regime, it 
seems logical that the proper ap- 
proach to the problem is to attempt 
to determine and remove the 
causes. 

Complete health examinations of 
all the children are perhaps the 
first and most important step in 
establishing a desirable posture pro- 
gtam. In the absence of physicians, 
nurses and teachers can give a par- 
tial health examination which may 
be helpful in determining the con- 
tributing causes. In case of discov- 
ery that a child with poor posture 
has a physical defect which might 
be the cause, no exercises or cor- 
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rectives of any type should be given 
until the possible causes have been 
removed. After removal of the 
causes, the child may profit more 
from participation in less formal 
activities of the sports-type than 
from rigid corrective exercises. 

If a substantial number of pupils 
are found to have poor posture, it 
would seem advisable to study and 
reconsider the total school organiza- 
tion and program in view of un- 
satisfactory phases which might 
bring about poor posture. 

For those children whose habit 
of poor posture persists after the 
underlying and original causes have 
been cared for, education to develop 
posture consciousness and participa- 
tion in the right kinds and amounts 
of activities are likely to help most 
in correction. Activities ordinarily 
offered in corrective class may not 
be necessary. Teachers can assign 
in the regular physical-education 
classes extra activities which may be 
conducive to good posture, e.g., 


rhythms, informal apparatus work, 
swimming, and wrestling. 

It has been found that most chil- 
dren do not know how to assume 
and maintain good posture and are 
often unable to recognize it in 
others. Charts showing good, poor, 
and bad positions may be used. 

In the elementary school the 
classroom teachers are primarily re- 
sponsible for carrying out the edu- 
cation program. Considerable tact 
and skill is required, because con- 
tinued emphasis often becomes nag- 
ging and preachment. Much of the 
work of the teacher should be on 
an individual basis. Selected posters, 
charts, motion pictures, and other 
types of visual aids may be used. 

Direct contact with the home in 
attempting to help regulate the 
health habits of the child's total 
environment may be useful. General 
information concerning the rela- 
tionship of posture to general 
health may be imparted to parents’ 
associations. 


People’s High School 


ACCORDING to the Canadian School 
Journal, there ate 66 people’s high 
schools in Finland. Pupils come 
from peasant and artisan classes. 
These schools, although they offer 
courses in manual training, car- 
pentry and various other trades and 
crafts for both boys and girls, are 
not altogether vocational in nature. 
Their aim is to provide education 
in general subjects, offer guidance 
in personality development, stimu- 
late independent thought, and in- 


culcate in their students a feeling 
of responsibility toward the com- 
munity. Toward this end, most of 
the schools have adopted some form 
of selfgovernment in which both 
teachers and students participate. 
These residential schools are in 
session from the middle of October 
until May. In five of the shools, 
arrangements have been made for 
students who have completed the 
six-month course to continue, con- 
centrating on fewer subjects. 
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New Teachers for Germany 


HANS SIEMSEN 
In School and Society 


rd VERY education expert, both 
inside and outside Germany, knows 
there is an alarming shortage of 
capable and dependable teachers 
and educators. Many of the trained 
teachers are more or less infected 
with the poison of National So- 
cialism, although some of them do 
not even know they are and have 
never been active party members. 
But their very unawareness of the 
poison makes it all the harder for 
them to get rid of it. 

In Darmstadt, for instance, some 
high-school teachers had been ex- 
amined very carefully. After just a 
few lessons, one teacher said to his 
pupils: “Many Americans’ ancestors 
were German. Had these Germans 
been more national-minded, the 
native language in the United States 
would be German. Also, the Ger- 
man influence in America would be 
much stronger. The consequence 
would have been, for Germany, a 
quite different end of the war.” 
The teacher was dismissed. 

There are many people whose 
convictions and experiences would 
enable them to be very good teach- 
ers and educators, but who have not 
had any pedagogical training. Un- 
less these people ate trained, there 
is no chance of even getting started 
on a real education for children and 
adolescents. But in the great coun- 
tries where so much is being talked 
about reeducation, virtually nothing 


Hans Siemsen is a resident of New 

York City. Reported from School 

and Society, LXV (January 11, 
1947), 28-30. 


is being done about this aspect of 
the job. Little Switzerland has 
taken the lead in a most significant 
experiment, carried out, so far, on 
a very restricted scale. 

Swiss pedagogues, some of them 
of German descent, have under- 
taken the experiment; Swiss au- 
thorities have helped them. There 
was a great variety of participants 
in the course: the youngest was 20 
years old, the oldest 46. Some had 
attended only a public elementary 
school; others a Gymnasium or 
trade school; a few, the university. 
Most of them were refugees, emi- 
grants who had fled from Hitler. 
The official report on the first term 
says: 

First of all we understood that our 
duty was to keep the course politically 
neutral. . . . Nothing but pedagogical, 
psychological, and technical information 
of universal validity was to be taught. 
But this “neutral-scientific’ approach 
met with strong resistance and had to 
be discussed over and over again by 
tutors and students. 

Most Swiss “seminaries” tend toward 
the “neutral” approach. We must admit, 
however, that an educator basing his 
teachings on a definite political and so- 
ciological philosophy makes a deeper 


‘impression. He himself is possessed by 


what he says and how he says it, there- 
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fore his position in his class is much 
stronger. . . . Most of our students had 
led a life which was eventful and heavy 
with responsibilities and had found that, 
when a decision has to be reached, one 
feels much more secure if one has 
strong convictions as a guide. Their 
faith in political or religious ideals sup- 
ported them much more effectively than 
the knowledge which they had gathered 
in school, They concluded that educa- 
tion must, first of all, communicate these 
fundamental forces and that everything 
else is secondary. . . . the situation in 
which the world finds itself has been 
brought about by various political move- 
ments. Here is another reason why these 
educators feel that they will have to 
start their job with political re- 
education. They want to reestablish 
straight and clear political thinking in 
the face of the muddled, misconducted, 
and irresponsible state of mind that now 
prevails. 


Most of these students, as as- 
sistant teachers in Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Czechoslovakia, have al- 
ready started putting into effect 
their ideas on reeducation. 

And here is what a friend, asso- 
ciated with this project, has written 
about it: 


For me... . the whole issue of 
how to train the future German teachers 
has been opened here; for I am sure 
there will have to be created a new 
basis and a new goal for educating 
teachers. The scientific, technical, and 
pedagogical training German teachers 
used to receive was excellent. But... . 
the whole training was subservient to 
learning facts and figures and skills; 
nothing much was done about the more 
important faculties and impulses of ob- 
serving, testing, and judging things in 
an independent spirit. 

Furthermore, the teacher remained 
shut up in his school just as he had 
been as a high-school and college stu- 


dent; he learned nothing else except 
teaching and spent his career outside 
real life, even more so since school ad- 
ministration and inspection were run in 
an undemocratic, bureaucratic way. 

Lastly, the training for the various 
types of schools was carried out in dif- 
ferent compartments, separated by un- 
wholesome and _ unnatural strictness, 
Teachers in elementary schools, high 
schools, trade schools had no way of 
knowing each other, and even less so 
nursery-school teachers and councilors. 

This is where our experiment tried 
to come in. I expected it to succeed, but 
I am amazed by the completeness of the 
success. I feel that it will be of lasting 
significance for several reasons: (1) 
Men and women of widely different 
ages and backgrounds, working under 
trying conditions, within a very short 
time reached a high degree of coopera- 
tion, each one at the same time pur- 
suing his special interests according to 
his talents, inclination, and _ training. 
(2) Both teaching experience and per- 
sonality as formed in active life were 
found to be highly important assets for 
the teachers—a very strong reason why 
there ought to be several years of as- 
sistant teaching between high school 
and teachers college. On the other hand, 
an age limit to keep out the older stu- 
dents proved to be unnecessary; in fact, 
they did particularly well. (3) We 
found our “free” method of learning 
particularly felicitous; not bothering 
about how to pass an examination or 
how to absorb a system of knowledge, 
but caring very much for independence, 
individual observation, individual selec- 
tion of material, working out methods, 
keeping tuned in with life. 

I am sure this will have been a valu- 
able contribution in the rehabilitation 
of German youth, and the teachers’ 
training will have to hold on to these 
rules: The students should be selected 
with the utmost freedom, the one condi- 
tion being a serious desire to be a 
teacher. They should work freely in 
their courses. . . . after a few months 
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of theoretical studies, they should prac- 
tice teaching. Particularly important is, 
I think, a close contact between students 
and instructors, as well as among in- 
structors. 

....+ In whatever way such a project 
takes form, there are so many possibili- 
ties of adjusting it to prevailing condi- 
tions that it should be undertaken only 
if there are enough students seriously 
intent on devoting themselves to their 
profession, and enough instructors in- 
spired with the idea that it is necessary 
and that it can be carried out... . 


I believe this is the general di- 
rection which the training of 
teachers and educators should fol- 
low. There are material require- 
ments, too, but they should be 
considered of minor importance. 
There certainly never has been a 


teachers college that was so poor 
and had to be started under such 
difficult material conditions as 
this Swiss teachers school. But 
Germany is much poorer than she 
has ever been since the Thirty 
Years’ War; and how would a 
teacher or educator be able to im- 
press his students unless he has 
experienced privations, limitations, 
and primitive conditions, and has 
learned how to overcome them? 
A professionally trained high- 
school teacher or university pro- 
fessor may have more knowledge; 
but he will not know how to talk 
to German children and will not 
be close to the heart and thought of 
German youth. 


Education for Democracy 


Last summer the principal of a 
special school for children in 
Copenhagen came to the United 
States on a visit. Throughout the 
German occupation, her son, a high- 
school boy, had been active in the 
resistance movement. 

“And you, yourself?’ asked an 
American friend. “How did you 
work for liberation of your coun- 
try from the Nazis?” 

“What did I do for the libera- 
tion? First, I did all the things 
everyone else did—for the hos- 
pitals, for the underground, for the 
families of friends in trouble. 
These things I did all day long. At 
night, I wrote. Five books 1 wrote 


during the occupation—five books, 
all for parents. I said to myself: ‘I 
will do what I can to keep the spirit 
of democracy living by helping par- 
ents to bring up children who will 
never want to live in any other 
way.’ 

“The Germans read my books,” 
she said. ‘They even printed them 
for me. ‘A book about children’s 
toys? Why yes, madame. Permission 
is granted.’ And all the while, they 
did not see that between the lines, 
on every page, I was telling the 
people of Denmark how Naziism 
could be defeated.”—Muriel W. 


‘Brown, in the California Journal of 


Secondary Education. 
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What a Sales Class! 


LouIsE HILL BOGGEss 


ANE WILSON walked deter- 
minedly into the principal's office. 
This was definitely the last straw! 
“Mr. Neal.” 

“Now, Miss Wilson, I know — 
it’s that class in salesmanship.” 

“Yes, if you're referring to 
those fugitives from education — 
all 32 of them — as a class in 
salesmanship. Thirty of them have 
tried and failed practically every 
course in the school. Do you give 
them trigonometry, commercial law, 
or arithmetic? No, you give them 
salesmanship and tell them it’s just 
common sense. Anyone can pass it.” 

“Exactly. Most of them are 
working on jobs. They can use the 
psychology. Don’t you realize this 
is the last chance we have to reach 
them?” 

“I don’t want the class.” 

“Some of the students didn’t 
want it either. I had to talk to 
Wayne for two periods to get him 
to drop physics—he couldn't pass it 
and it wouldn’t do him too much 
good—but he is working in a 
grocery store and it would help him 
to learn some sales psychology. 
Those students need instruction.” 

“What am I supposed to do 
with those 30 Charlie McCarthy’s 
—speak and think for them?” 

“That’s it exactly! Speak and 
think for them until they get the 
knack of doing it for themselves. 
I'll be willing to wager that at the 
end of the semester you're going to 


In the Business Education World 


Reported from the Business Educa- 


tion World, XXVII (December, 


1946), 210-12. 


say that it’s the best class you ever 
had.” 
In the middle of the first period 


Jane was telling the class about | 


unique devices of collection. 

“Many companies have installed 
the automatic collector, a device 
attached to refrigerators and wash- 
ing machines. A few coins are de- 
posited each week; and at regular 
intervals, a man empties the meter. 
If the money is not deposited 
each week in the box, the current 
cuts off, and the machine won't 
work,” 

Billy demanded: “That may 
work all right; but how is a wash- 
ing machine to know when a week 
is up?” 


The class was in an uproar that 4 


refused to settle itself completely 
for the rest of the period. That was 
her first problem—discipline. Fred- 
die had the window-gazing habit 
and only rallied when spoken to 
for the third time. Ruby had a 
bobby-sox crush on Don, who 
retaliated too ardently. Jane tried 
the old formal discipline methods, 
but they failed utterly. Interest— 
that’s what they needed, and Jane 
resolved they'd get it if she had 
to turn handsprings. 

Perhaps if she could get them 
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interested in current books, they 
would forget about misbehaving. So 
Jane read to them from Cerf’s Try 
and Stop Me, selecting sketches on 
outstanding personalities. They 
liked it, and next day nonreceptive 
Bobby met her at the door: “Miss 
Wilson, my brother has a book 
something like the one you read 
us. It’s not so much about famous 
people, but it’s about a reporter 
who interviews different person- 
alities.” 

He handed her H. Allen Smith’s 
Low Man on a Totem Pole. Flora- 
belle found in American Magazine 
an article on the insolence of sales- 
people, which Jane insisted Flora- 
belle read to the class. Wayne 
brought an article he had found in 
Holland’s Magazine called “Near- 
est to Heaven,” in which he read 
and pointed out the salesmanship 
the author was using in publicizing 
Texas. By the time the class reached 
the chapter on advertising, Ellen 
had Phillips’ S&in Deep; and job 
psychology brought forth MacGib- 
bon’s Manners in Business. 

From reading alertness, the class 
moved on to seeing and hearing 
sharpness. Wiggling Bobby opened 
the class with: ‘Miss Wilson, 
did you see the show Mildred 
Pierce? It ties right in to today’s 
lesson about location of business. 
In fact, the whole show was on 
salesmanship.” 

_ “And Miss Wilson,” Emily put 
in, “the Red Skelton broadcast 
last night was pretty good, too— 
the way the bad little boy worked 
his grandmother by telling her 


WHAT A SALES CLASS! 


how kind and generous she was 
when she was going to whip him.” 
Jane tied these things right in to the 
chapter on barriers to a sale, and 
the class all contributed. 

Freddy, who had never quite 
caught the growing spirit of curios- 
ity, startled Jane by saying, “Miss 
Wilson, I was off duty last Satur- 
day night; so I took a look at the 
salesgirls in the class to see how 
good they were on their jobs. An 
elderly lady came in where Ellen 
works, complaining because the 
gadget she’d bought wouldn’t work. 
Ellen showed her that it would and 
made the lady work it herself. Be- 
fore she left, Ellen had sold her 
more stuff to go with it.” 

Judy asked, ““Miss Wilson, I read 
in Life Magazine that you could 
become a junior executive with 
some large department store if you 
took the right college course. Do 
you know anything about it?” 

“No, but I know a girl who has 
accepted a similar position recently. 
I'll be glad to write her for any 
information. Also, Mrs. Crissy in 
distributive education should have 
some material.” 

“Miss Wilson, while we're talk- 
ing about jobs. Well, I'd like to 
write short stories, and I have one 
here about salesmanship. It’s an in- 
cident that happened in the store 
the other day. I thought I might 
sell it.” 

“Why don’t you read it to the 
class, Don, and get their reaction?” 


_ Jane gauged the eagerness with 


which they responded to the story 
and was amazed at the practical 
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suggestions they volunteered. Al- 
though Don may never sell the 
story, he was given inspiration and 
encouragement by his co-workers. 

When Joan brought some of her 
handwork to show what she did as 
a hobby, financially minded Jimmy 
immediately proposed, “She ought 
to be able to sell that stuff. I’ve 
noticed in the store that women go 
daffy over it. They probably won't 
pay much, but it'll be a start.” 

“I'd love to do it,” said Joan. “I 
have quite a bit around the house 
—and it doesn’t take too long to 
make them.” 

“Why don’t you try Babyland? 
They have a lot of stuff like that 
in the window,” said Dorothy. 

Jane was pleased to see the class 
trying to launch another member 
on a career. The whole class was 
becoming sales conscious; and she 
herself was continually thinking: 
“Now, this would be a good idea 


for Florabelle, or how would Erne. 
tine work out in this?” Personal 
interest began to show in their 


gtades. Jane found that whereas | 
50 percent had failed on the firs | 
two quizzes, 50 percent were now | 


making A on the recent ones, 
She questioned Kenneth. “How 
did you make such a good grade? 


Only a few weeks ago you were | 


failing the course.” 
“Aw, it’s 
stuff. Any guy can pass it if he 


thinks what he’s doing on the job. | 


And say, the manager called me in 
and asked me to demonstrate the 
new merry-go-round that costs 
$69.75 in the toy department. | 
knew the cost would scare people 
—but I stuck to its good points— 
like ‘durability.’ I really did prac. 
tice my speech and was ready for 
any question. The manager is going 
to let me demonstrate more and 
more stuff. This course is solid.” 


Bankers’ Hours, Too? 


CHECK-PHOTOGRAPHING machines 
and other equipment at the Central 
National Bank and Trust Company 
were manned by students from the 
Topeka, Kansas, high school office- 
practice classes in an experiment 
that may be adopted by high schools 
throughout the state. 

The bank’s equipment and meth- 
ods were made available in the 
first in-bank experiment in Kansas, 
when students served as tellers, 
checkers, proofing experts, and in 
all other departments under cate- 


ful supervision. 
completed a regular day’s work, the 


girls trying to balance the books | 
were for a time dismayed by an ap | 
The error 


parent $62 shortage. 
was soon discovered, however. 

The pupils later heard explana- 
tions of what a bank does each busi- 
ness day. 


H. D. Shotwell, State Board of ‘ 


Vocational Education director of 
office practice, watched the expeti- 
ment and termed it very satisfac: 
tory.—The Journal of Education. 


just common-sense 


After they had | 
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=* With Education in Washington * = 


EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Congress and federal aid. — 
After a generation of effort, what 
today are the chances for passage 
of a federal-aid-to-education bill ? 
Have they improved because one of 
the measures has powerful support 
from a leading policy-making 
senator—Robert Taft? 

Impartial observers in Washing- 
ton agree that the chances for pas- 
sage of any federal-aid bill are still 
not very bright. Though many Con- 
gressmen are convinced that a real 
ctisis confronts the schools, they 
are not convinced that the crisis 
cannot be met by the states and 
localities themselves. Large groups 
of lawmakers in this 80th and Re- 
publican Congress are obsessed with 
two ideas: to cut federal spending 
and to return to the states “the re- 
sponsibilities which properly belong 
to them.” These two principles, in 
the opinion of many Congressmen, 
will not permit a federal-aid bill to 
get very far in Congress. 

Nevertheless, bills seeking fed- 
eral funds for schools and teachers 
have been introduced at the rate of 
about one a week during the first 
eight weeks of Congress. 

The most controversial is 
ptobably the Aiken bill (S.199) 
which would provide U. S. funds 
to parochial schools for transporta- 
tion, health services, etc. 

The most promising bill is re- 
garded as the one by Senator Taft 


(S.472). This measure is sup- 


ported, without cheers, by the 


NEA, primarily because it would 
establish the principle of U. S. 
support for schools. But the NEA 
is not very happy about the $40 
minimum per year per child which 
the bill would establish as the 
foundation of school opportunity. 
The NEA says, however, that it is 
pleased with the fact that the bill 
would “.... authorize federal funds 
in direct proportion to need and 
effort and in indirect proportion to 
the financial ability of the states to 
support schools and would limit 
the use of federal funds to such 
schools as the states make eligible 
for state support.” 

Nonpublic-school interests, of 
course, do not like this last provi- 
sion in the Taft bill because it 
would exclude parochial and pri- 
vate schools. They prefer the Aiken 
bill, or better still, the federal-aid 
measure which Senator Murray says 
he will introduce soon. While Mr. 
Murray’s bill is still in the rough- 
draft stage, it will definitely cover 
aid to public and nonpublic schools 
alike. 


Education in the cabinet. — 
Official and unofficial activity for 
and against a federal Department 
of Education and Welfare is mov- 
ing to a peak. On the one hand are 
Senators Fulbright and Taft who 
believe that this is the time to tie 
together all federal activities deal- 
ing with health, welfare, and edu- 
cation into one department and 
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place over it a secretary who will 
become a member of the President's 
Cabinet. The Truman Administra- 
tion is in favor of such a move. So 
is the Federal Security Agency, 
which today supervises U. S. wel- 
fare, public health, and education. 

Such a bundling of health, wel- 
fare, and education is said to please 
experts in housekeeping and man- 
agement problems. But it is not 
pleasing to a number of men in 
Washington who value questions of 
policy more than they do house- 
keeping. These men—and they pre- 
fer to remain nameless—insist that 
lumping the federal education serv- 
ices with welfare, social security, 
and health will injure the cause of 
public education. They say that wel- 
fare and social security often move 
very near to becoming political 
issues. There is danger, it is argued, 
that the proposed department will 
become involved in controversies 
on welfare in which education, as 
the innocent bystander, will get 
hurt. Finally, it is argued, group- 
ing education with welfare in one 
department in Washington does not 
reflect any state pattern. Each state 
maintains a separate agency, devot- 
ing its attention exclusively to edu- 
cation. 

Those who oppose including 
education in the proposed Depart- 
ment of Welfare ask: “Why not 
have in Washington an independ- 
ent bipartisan service on education 
to parallel state organization?” 
They point to the fact that federal 
activities dealing with the tariff, 
civil service, and communications 
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are in the hands of independent 
commissions. That, they Say, is 
precedent enough for according 
education independent status in the / 
machinery of federal government. 


Lilienthal on democracy, — 
“I would that every school child in 
America might study that great 
statement even as the Gettysburg 
address is studied,” said Senator 
Morse (Ore.) a few hours after | 
David Lilienthal, head of the TVA, _ 
poured out his idea of what de | 
mocracy is. In fact, much of official an 
Washington, except that group ye 
which sided with Senator McKellar tri 
in his opposition to Mr. Lilienthal jo 


as head of the Atomic Energy Com- mi 
mission, was moved by the elo- th 
quence of democracy’s new def- Ca. 


nition. Keynote of Mr. Lilienthal’s U. 
definition: ‘Democracy must pro- 
tect the integrity and dignity of the 


individual. Personalities are sacred. to 
Encouraging hatred of individual fr 
against individual or group against th 
group will tear our country apart.” or 
(The full text of the statement was (J 
published in the Congressional Rec- | ti 
ord, February 7, p. 923.) : 

[ 


Quattlebaum. — Among the h 
little known but hard-working d 
educators in Washington is the man h 
who for more than a decade has S¢ 
been providing Congressmen with C 
facts on educational issues and pro- G 
posed school bills. His name is 
Charles A. Quattlebaum. As the 
only staff member in the Legislative tt 
Reference Service working on edu- a 
cational problems, he is in essence 7 
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carrying the load for the still-to-be- 
appointed expert in education au- 
thorized under the act which tre- 
organized Congress. 

Mr. Quattlebaum is a 44-year-old 
South Carolinian who taught school 
in Georgia for a number of years 
until he came to the U. S. Treasury 
Department in 1935. Two years 
later he moved over to the Legis- 
lative Reference Service where he 
has been rather quietly at work 
filling the many requests which 
Congressmen make for facts and 
analyses of bills. During his ten- 
year stay, he has managed to con- 
tribute to a half dozen educational 
journals and to compile several 
monographs on education. Among 
them is the useful and timely Edz- 
cational and Cultural Phases of 
U. S. Foreign Policy. 


School lunches. — In an attempt 
to save the school-lunch program 
from breakdown in many parts of 
the country, Rep. Morrison (La.) 
on February 6 introduced a bill 
(H. R. 1775) to provide an addi- 
tional $15,000,000 to operate 
school lunches until June 30, 1947. 
In some states, shortage of money 
has already deprived school chil- 
dren of their lunches. South Dakota 
has cancelled contracts with private 
schools; some states are writing 
Congressmen to complain that they 
can’t operate through March. 

Until Rep. Morrison’s action 
there was no indication in Wash- 
ington of any official move to find 
additional funds for school lunches. 
The Department of Agriculture did 
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not seek any school-lunch deficiency 
appropriation for this year or a 
larger appropriation for next year. 
Apparently the Department is con- 
tent to operate with $75,000,000 
during a school year. This sum, 
friends of school lunches say, is 
not enough. While 7,000,000 chil- 
dren are benefiting from the school- 
lunch program, several hundred 
thousand more are expected to line 
up for hot lunches next year. 


Rural education. — Representa- 
tives of a number of farm organi- 
zations, including the American 
Farm Bureau, the National Grange, 
and the National Farm Union, have 
formed a national committee on 
rural education. As soon as it gets 
the “go-ahead” signal from the or- 
ganizations involved, the committee 
will start work on a series of state 
conferences where farmers and their 
wives will tackle the problems of 
how to make schools more acces- 
sible to farm children, how to 
broaden the tax base, and in gen- 
eral, how to improve the edu- 
cational opportunities afforded 
America’s farm children. 


Occupational information. — 
The Labor Department’s occupa- 
tional outlook branch has just com- 
pleted long-range outlook descrip- 
tions for a score of jobs. Pamphlets 
on printing occupations, business- 
machine servicing, forging, and 
aviation jobs are now in press. The 


first of the series will go on sale 


through the U. S. Superintendent of 
Documents this month. 
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CHANGES IN THE SCHOOLS: 


William Jansen, assistant to the su- 
perintendent of the New York City 
Schools since 1935 and a member 
of the school system for 38 years, 
will succeed John E. Wade as head. 
. . Ray H. Ostrander, principal of 
the high school at Herkimer, N. Y., 
has been named superintendent at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. . . . New cur- 
riculum assistant in the Milwaukee, 
Wisc., schools is Elias N. Lane... . 
H. Claude Hardy, now head of the 
White Plains, N. Y., schools, has 
resigned to become vice president 
and associate director of the Save- 
the-Children Foundation. Frank H. 
Nye will replace him at White 
Plains. . . . Succeeding the late 
James Nugentas superintendent of 
the Jersey City, N. J., schools is 
James E. Reynolds, assistant super- 
intendent. Other appointments in- 
clude Frank J. Mackin, dean, Jersey 
City Junior College, assistant super- 
intendent in charge of higher edu- 
cation; John O'Regan, assistant su- 
perintendent in charge of secondary 
education; Richard Beck, assistant 
superintendent in charge of ele- 
mentary education. . . . Emerson H. 
Landis has resigned as head of the 
Dayton, Ohio, schools. . . . New 
superintendent of the Galveston, 
Tex., schools is J. Davis Hill... . 
Edward A. Saltsman, superintend- 
ent of the Carroll County, Ohio, 
schools, has been chosen to succeed 
Charles B. Rayburn as head of the 
Mahoning County Schools. . . . 
New superintendent at Danville, 
Ill., is J. Mc Lean Reed. 
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RECENT DEATHs: 


George L. Maxwell, dean of Den. 
ver University and at one time as. | 
sistant director of the Educational | 
Policies Commission, NEA, January 3 
3. . . . Clifton M. Layman, super. 
intendent of the Wooster, Ohio, 
schools. . . . |. E. Stutsman, head 
of the San Antonio, Tex., schools, 
. . . John Milton Potter, president | 


of Hobart and William Smith Col! Edi 
leges, Geneva, N. Y. the 
CHANGES IN STATE DEPARTMENTS; | Jat; 


New member of the California edt 
State Department of Education is has 
E. W. Parsons, principal of the ex 
Winters, Calif., high school. Ber 9 Sta 
nard J. Lonsdale will act as chief © Fo 
of the department’s division of ele | . . 
mentary education during the ab § ap 
sence of Helen Heffernan. Other | pa 
new appointments in the California Ur 
Department include: James R. 
Barton as consultant in community | of 
recreation; Nicholas E. Wyckoff, | La 
public-information officer. . ers 
Harland A. Ladd, deputy com | W 
missioner of education for Maine, | stu 
has been named to succceed | leg 
Harry V. Gilson as state commis: | 
sioner... . L. E. Ziegler, superin 
tendent of the Columbia, Mo, at 
schools, has been appointed assist | lot 
ant state commissioner of education | 2¥ 
for Missouri. His position at Co | ‘a 
lumbia will be filled by NeilC. | Sc 
Aslin. H. Pat Wardlaw, dean of | PC 


the junior college at Jefferson City, | St 
has been named director of second | Ke 
ary education in the Missouri State th 
Department of Education. N 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 
F, Dean McClusky has been ap- 
pointed head of audio-visual edu- 


- |) cation in University Extension and 


lecturer in education, University of 


California at Los Angeles. ... 
-| Lewis Webster Jones, president of 


Bennington, Vt., College, has been 
selected to head the University of 


Arkansas, Fayetteville... . C. Ken- 
' neth Beach, of the New York State 


Education Department, has joined 
the faculty of the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Re- 


‘| lations as professor of industrial 


education. . . . Warren G, Findley 
has left the division of testing and 
examinations of the New York 
State Department to go to the Air 
Forces College, Maxwell Field, Ala. 
. . . Gordon C, Godbey has been 
appointed assistant director, De- 
partment of University Extension, 
University of Kentucky... . John 
R. Sahli has been named principal 
of the junior high school of the 
Laboratory School of State Teach- 
ets College, Indiana, Pa... . Ullin 
W., Leavell, director of the child 
study clinic at George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, has accepted a 
position as professor of education 
and director of the reading clinic 
at the University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville. . . . James A. Van 
Zwoll, lecturer in school adminis- 
tration, University of Michigan 
School of Education, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor at the 
State University of Iowa... . Amy 
Kermeth has been named head of 
the lower school of the Albany, 
N. Y., Academy. . . . Eugene A. 
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Sullavan, State Teachers College, 
Fitchburg, Mass., has been ap- 
pointed to succeed the late Clinton 
E. Carpenteras head of State 
Teachers College, Worcester, Mass. 
. . . Robert Travers has been ap- 
pointed chief examiner in the bu- 
reau of psychological services, In- 
stitute for Human Adjustment, and 
associate professor, school of edu- 
cation, University of Michigan. .. . 
New associate professor of educa- 
tion, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla., is Orlie M. Clem, of 
the department of secondary educa- 
tion at Syracuse, N. Y., University. 
... H. Arnold Perry, former su- 
pervisor of elementary schools in 
the North Carolina State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, has 
been appointed to the staff of the 
school of education, University of 
Alabama. . . .Cecil W. Thomassen 
of the Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, has been named head of 
the department of education at 
Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Ark. 


OTHER CHANGES: 


Walter B. C. Laves, associate pro- 
fessor of political science and chair- 
man of social sciences in the Col- 
lege, University of Chicago, until 
1946, and administrative consultant 
on international affairs, Bureau of 
the Budget, has been named deputy 
director-general of UNESCO... . 
Herold C. Hunt, head of the Kansas 
City, Mo., schools, has been elected 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. .. . 
W. Linwood Chase, of Boston Uni- 
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versity, is the new president of the 
National Council for the Social 
Studies. . . . New chairman of the 
board of trustees, Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, is Samuel P. Capen, chancellor, 
University of Buffalo, N. Y... . 
Mildred A. Dawson, formerly of 
the University of Tennessee, is now 
editor of the department of books 
and teaching aids of the F. A. 
Owen Publishing Company. 


UNUSUAL study opportunities for 
100 high-school science teachers in 
17 northeastern states under six- 
week all-expense General Electric 
Science Fellowships have been an- 
nounced by Union College in Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., and Case School 
of Applied Science in Cleveland. 
Each college will accommodate 50 
fellows equally divided between 
science teachers preferring to study 
chemistry and physics. The special 
courses, designed to bring the fel- 
lows information concerning latest 
advances in chemistry and physics, 
will be conducted by the college 
faculties in cooperation with scien- 
tific staffs of the General Electric 
Co. The third annual session at 
Union will be conducted from June 
28 to August 9 and is open to 
teachers from New York, eastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and the New England states. 
Applications must be submitted be- 
fore April 1 to the Secretary, Com- 
mittee on General Electric Fellow- 
ships, Physics Laboratory, Union 
College, Schenectady 8, N. Y. The 
Case session will be conducted from 
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June 23 to August 1 for teaches 
from Ohio, West Virginia, Ken. 
tucky, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and western Pennsy}. 
vania. Applications should be sub. 


mitted before April 15 to Dr | 
Dean, Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleve. | 
land 6, Ohio. Fellowships will 


Elmer Hutchisson, 


cover traveling expenses, living ex. 
penses, and tuition. 


AMERICAN Education Week fo; 
1947 will be observed November 


9-15 with the general theme, “The 
Schools Are Yours.” The spon- 
soring organizations are the Ni 
tional Education Association, the 
American Legion, the U. S. Office 
of Education, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
The daily topics are as follows: 
Sunday, November 9, Securing the 
Peace; Monday, November 10, 
Meeting the Emergency in Educ- 
tion; Tuesday, November 1l, 
Building America’s Future; 


Wednesday, November 12) 
Strengthening the Teaching Pro | 


fession; Thursday, November 13, 
Supporting Adequate Education; 
Friday, November 14, Enriching 
Home and Community Life; and 
Saturday, November 15, Promot- 
ing Health and Safety. Agnes 
Samuelson of the NEA staff is as 
sociate director of American Edu- 
cation Week. A program of various 
helps for carrying on local observ- 
ances will be made available. 


AT the 1947 annual Audio-Visual 
Aids Institute held at the Ameti- 
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can Museum of Natural History in 
New York City on January 11 an 
“Oscar” was awarded to the winner 
of the first contest for the best 
school-made film. The award was 
given to “Emphasis on Science,” 
written and produced by the Arista 
Film Committee of George Wash- 
ington High School, New York 
City. The contest is designed to 
arouse interest in motion-picture 
making among high-school stu- 
dents. The competition is open to 
all students of junior and senior 
high schools in the United States. 
The films must be planned and 
produced entirely by pupils and 
must be not more than 100 feet 
long. To enter the competition the 
faculty adviser of the group of stu- 
dent movie-makers must secure an 
entry blank from the Museum and 
return it, filled in, by May 15, 
1947. The film must be sent to 
Dr. Grace F. Ramsey at the Mu- 
seum, Central Park West at 79th 
St. New York 24, N. Y., by De- 
cember 1, 1947. 


THE National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals has an- 
nounced plans for a discussion 
program by local school administra- 
tors, teachers, and civic leaders 
throughout the country on “Postwar 
Plans for the Education of Youth 
of Secondary-School Age.” An or- 
ganized program of discussions will 
be led by state coordinators for the 
association, regional directors, and 
local school leaders. The purpose of 
the discussions is to point up needs 
in secondary education. The pro- 
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gtam of discussion and action is 
based on two significant pronounce- 
ments and publications: Planning 
for American Youth, a publication 
of the association, and Education 
for All American Youth, published 
by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission and the American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators. The 
interest of civic leaders as well as 
those in the profession will be en- 
listed for the local discussion pro- 
grams. 


For three years the New York City 
Board of Education and local tele- 
vision stations have been experi- 
menting with video as an educa- 
tional medium. A board of educa- 
tion committee has been working 
closely with local telecasters in 
evaluating the educational effective- 
ness of programs, in producing pro- 
grams, and in preparing scripts. Co- 
operation with CBS and Station 
WCBW affords training opportuni- 
ties for nearly a hundred high- 
school students through the AIll- 
City Television Workshop. These 
carefully selected students receive 
their preliminary schooling in 
video performance at Station WN- 
YE, the municipally owned station, 
and then are trained by WCBW di- 
rectors in rehearsals for the weekly 
discussion telecast, ‘There Ought 
to Be a Law,” which is nearing its 
25th performance. Junior-high- 
school students compete in another 
program, “All-New York Junior- 
High-School Quiz.” Forty schools 


' have entered teams in the elimina- 


tion tournament, 
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THE number of veterans enrolled 
in schools under the educational 
provisions of the GI Bill increased 
more than 19 times from the 76,- 
802 veterans enrolled on January 
1, 1946, to 1,572,049 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, according to the Vet- 
erans Administration. The number 
of disabled veterans taking educa- 
tional courses under the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act increased nearly 
300 percent during 1946. There 
were 27,228 disabled veterans en- 
rolled in educational institutions at 
the beginning of 1946 compared 
with 106,822 in school on Decem- 
ber 31, the Veterans Administration 
has reported. During the same pe- 
riod the number of veterans taking 
on-the-job training under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act in- 
creased more than 43 times, rising 
from 14,374 on January 1, 1946, 
to 629,157 on December 31. 


THE first National High School 
Industrial-Arts Fair will be held at 
the Museum of Science and Indus- 
try, Chicago, from August 17 to 
September 7, 1947. Over 3000 feet 
of space in the museum will be de- 
voted to exhibition of high-school 
student projects that win Scholastic 
Industrial-Arts Awards. Teachers 
of industrial arts are invited to en- 
courage their students to submit 
their works for judging by out- 
standing authorities. Awards are 
offered for 15 different classifica- 
tions in wood, metal, mechanical 
drawing, printing, and model mak- 
ing. Full details appear in a rules 
booklet available from Scholastic 


Awards, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 


IN New York City, according toa 


circular from the superintendent of | 


schools, an advisory committee on 


war memorials in public schools has 7) 


made a list of suggestions to assist 
schools and communities in honor- 
ing those who served in the war, 
Some guiding principles given in. 
clude the following: 


A war memorial must have per- | 
manence, esthetic value, patriotic | 


appeal, and inspirational stimulus. 
The resources available and needs 
of the school are the main guides 
in selection of memorials. 

Every school should have a list 
of school graduates or personnel 
who served honorably in World 
War II. 


Memorials should not be limited | 


to dead heroes but should somehow 


reflect our pride in all men and | 


women who saw service and who, 
whether exposed to personal danger 
or not, were instruments of victory. 
At the elementary-school level a 
memorial should involve first-hand 
pupil experiences and should be a 
stimulus to community service. The 
presentation should be made at ap- 
propriate assembly exercises. 
Among school memorials sug: 
gested by the committee are: A 
scholarship in memory of school 
and community servicemen; a me- 
morial garden or trees; a student- 
aid fund; a war-memorial alcove in 
the school library; a memorial win- 
dow or windows; a set of city, 
state, and national flags; books for 
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the school library to serve, for ex- 
ample, as a poetry corner or a spe- 
cial social-studies section; appro- 
priate murals, reproductions of art 
masterpieces; Original paintings; 
sponsored memorial concerts; 
plaques in bronze and other mate- 
rials; sculpture; flagpole bases artis- 
tically treated ; memorial fountains; 
an ornamental lighting fixture se- 
lected for beauty and use. 


A sERIES of five conferences in vari- 
ous parts of the country has been 
carried on by the U. S. Office of 
Education to consider the Prosser 
Resolution. Representatives of local 
school systems, both from the field 
of general and vocational education, 
met with staff members of the U. S. 
Office of Education to discuss ways 
and means of meeting the problem 
raised in the resolution. The Pros- 
ser Resolution, which was drawn up 
by C. A. Prosser, retired director of 
the Dunwoody Institute, Minneapo- 
lis, Minnesota, points up the need 
for life-adjustment training for the 
group not now adequately served 
by either the college-preparatory 
curriculum or specific vocational 
training in the secondary schools. 
Most of the groups came to the 
conclusion that the local school sys- 
tems should examine their programs 
with a view to meeting more effec- 
tively the needs of the students not 
in vocational-training programs or 
college-preparatory curriculums. Lo- 
cal studies are recommended with 


the schools gearing their programs . 


more closely to community life. It 
was also felt that the secondary 
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schools should offer practical, func- 
tional, life-adjustment education in 
accordance with the students’ abili- 
ties, interests, aptitudes, and oppor- 
tunities. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 


March 1-6, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

March 1-5, National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

March 14-15, New York Re- 
gional Conference, American Edu- 
cation Fellowship, New York City. 

March 23-26, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, Chicago, III. 

March 28-31, National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

March 31-April 3, Higher Edu- 
cation Division, NEA, Chicago, III. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


April 7-11, Association for 
Childhood Education, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


April 10-12, Eastern Arts Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia, Pa. 

April 13-19, Pan American Week. 

April 21-26, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Seattle, Wash. 

May 1-2, Educational Film Li- 
brary Association, Columbus, Ohio. 

May 2-3, Annual Meeting, Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

May 2-5, Institute for Education 
by Radio, Columbus, Ohio. 
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= New Books 


Why Pupils Fail in Reading. Helen 
M. Robinson. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1946. 
238 pp. $3.00. 

In this thorough and comprehensive 
study of the causes of reading retarda- 
tion, the author has examined and sum- 
marized the results of a great many 
specialized studies on the subject. On 
the basis of these she has drawn general 
conclusions concerning the relationship 
between reading difficulties and a va- 
riety of factors such as social influences, 
visual and auditory characteristics, gen- 
eral physical condition, intelligence, 
emotional make-up, etc. The book 
should be valuable to clinicians, reading 
specialists, classroom teachers, and 
parents who are interested not only in 
finding out why children are failing in 
reading but also the steps that may be 
taken to improve the situation. 


The American High School. Eighth 
Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society. Hollis L. Caswell, editor. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1946. 260 pp. $3.00. 

The book sets forth a basic policy: 
“The high school should be a part of 
the common school system, with a pro- 
gram of such breadth as to meet the 
needs of all American youth of what- 
ever ability or occupational destination.” 
It then discusses concrete measures to 
be considered in various areas: teacher 
training, curriculum planning, and ad- 
ministration on both local and higher 
levels. Two of the many measures dis- 
cussed are the formation of committees 
composed of both teachers and laymen 
to study possibilities for improvement 
of the schools and to submit proposals 
to school authorities; and the abandon- 
ment of “single-standard” programs in 
favor of providing the learning experi- 
ences needed in the proper development 
of both the better and the poorer stu- 
dents. 


in Education —= 


Learn and Live. Clara M. Olsog 
and Norman D. Fletcher. New 
York: The Sloan Foundatiog 
1946. 

Learn and Live tells, in a few com 
cise chapters supplemented with elo 
quent photographs, the story of a vey 
significant educational experiment. Thg 
Universities of Kentucky, Florida, ang 
Vermont, under the sponsorship of the 
Sloan Foundation, ‘‘agreed to devise and 
administer an experiment designed @ 
discover whether school instruction @ 
the regularly approved subjects could 
be so conducted as to raise the level @ 
living in the community.” The meagj 
used by the schools serving low-incomg 
groups to change food practices in Kemi 
tucky, to achieve better housing f@ 
Florida, and to stretch the clothing 
dollar in Vermont are discussed in d@ 
tail. This valuable book showing tha 
education really can be related to com 
munity living should be of interest @ 
teachers, administrators, and 
training institutions. 


Another Five Years of Research iim 
Reading. Arthur E. Traxler ang 
Agatha Townsend. Educational 
Records Bulletin No. 46. New 
York: The Bureau, 192 pp. 7m 
The book begins with a broad ouly 

line of reading research from 1940 

1945. This is followed by summaries @ 

studies in various aspects of the reading 

roblem, including reading readiness anf 

ginning reading; reading interests 
reading in connection with other schog™ 
subjects; vocabulary and content @ 
elementary-school readers; vocabulaiy 
lists and vocabulary building; phonics 
reading tests and testing procedures 
speed of reading; relation of visual 
auditory, and speech defects to reading 
ability; dominance, handedness, 
ness, and reversals; remedial and com 
rective work, etc. Also included is 
annotated bibliography. 
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A Well-Informed Faculty Is a Good Faculty 


To School Administrators: 


The up-to-date material in THr Epucation DiGesr can be 
made available to each of your school units at reduced cost. THE 
Dicest will bring to your faculty members in concise, easily read 
form the best of the periodical literature in education. Each is- 
sue contains a carefully selected group of articles which have 
been chosen because of their significance and timeliness. This 
material can help your faculty with a minimum expenditure of 
their time and thus promote the constant progress of your school 


system. 


Your school budget for professional libraries will go farther 
if you take advantage of our special group subscription rate. The 
subscription vate is reduced from $3 to $2.50 if you order 5 to 10 
subscriptions to be sent to the same address; further reduction to 
$2 is made if 10 or move subscriptions are directed to the same ad- 
dress. 


Superintendents of many city and county school systems 
throughout the nation are making full use of this money-saving 
plan to send copies to each member of the board of education and 
to each school unit. 


Send in your order today to: 
Circulation Department 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


330 South State Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Where Do Our Children Get 


Their Prejudices? 
Epwin A. LAHEY 


In the Detroit Pree Press 


Owe of my children the other 
night said blandly, without know- 
ing that she was knocking me 
down: ‘‘So-and-so at school said 
there is anti-Semitic feeling because 
the Jews are taking over the United 
States.” 

I waited some time before I 
sneaked back on that one. Then I 
recalled my visit to Dachau in 1945, 
and told how 1,000,000 men, 
women, and children had been de- 
stroyed in Germany for no other 
reason but that they were Jews. 
This hatred had come down 
through history. Obviously, I 
pointed out, if the Jews during all 
these centuries had been trying to 
“take over” anything, they hadn't 
got very far, because there are lots 
of Jewish workers who have as 
much trouble getting along as other 
people. 

After this discussion, I still felt 
a little sick, and that’s why I’m 
writing about it. 

No child has ever been born 
with racial or religious prejudice. 
When this corruption of mind and 
soul first appears in a youngster, 
we know it has been planted there 
by someone else. 

What kind of insanity is it that 
permits this germ of prejudice to 
be passed on to the young? A 


mother who refused to have het 
children inoculated against diph- 
theria, scarlet fever, or smallpox 
would have the children taken away 
from her, and justly so. 

The virus of prejudice certainly 
is destructive of the mind. Why are 
children exposed to it, when it is 
within the power of parents and 
teachers to practice preventive medi- 
cine against it? Once this smudge 
on the young mind is made, the 
damage can’t be wholly repaired. 

Why don’t adults agree that to 
imbue the young with bigotry is 
an irreparable sin, like the violation 
of innocence? 

And what can a parent do when 
he finds traces of the germ? Makea 
neighborhood stink about it and 
become a local character? 

Why must it be considered “left 
wingish” to feel strongly about 
racial and religious prejudices? 
Anyone short of an archbishop who 
insists on the basic Christian tenet 
that man is endowed with human 
dignity by a Creator to whom racial 
distinctions are spinach is a Red in 
the minds of his neighbors. 

But why must this thing be 
passed on to children? Do sane 
adults tell children dirty stories? 
Why, then, do adults tell children 
their dirty prejudices? 


2 Edwin A. Lahey is connected with the Detroit Free Press Washington} 7 
ee Bureau. Reported from the Detroit Free Press, January 19, 1947. : re 
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